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MOUNTAIN  life 


Mrs  .  Constance  Jolley  Duncan  of  Spruce 
Fine  in  Mitchell  County  is  among  those  who 
feel  there  is  a  need  for  records  to  be  made 
and  preserved  of  families  who  have  lived  for 
generations  in  this  mountain  area. 

She  has  done  something  about  it,  too. 

Off  the  Oilbert  press,  Asheville,  is  her 
book,  "Through  Tinted  Lenses,11  a  historical 
narrative  account  of  the  Willis  Alexander 
Jolley  family  of  Rutherford  County. 

It  is  more  than  a  genealogical  record.  It 
is,  as  she  says,  a  story  of  a  "closely-knit, 
.law-abiding,  church-going  family,"  out  it  is 
evident  the  volume  is  of  value  not  only  to 
her  kinfolk  but  to  all  those  who  are  interest 
ed  in  how  the  people  of  the  hills  lived 
"before  the  world  got  into  such  a  dither 
about  things before  the  mad  rush  and  result¬ 
ing  tenseness  which  exists  today." 

Mrs .  Duncan  begins  her  story  on  an  npril 
day  in  1885  at  a  little  farmhouse  on  a  rocky, 
dirt  road  that  led  to  "burnt  Chimneys,"  now 
Forest  City.  She  of  course  goes  back  into 
the  years  before  that  and  brings  the  story 
forward  with  interest  ani  skill. 

It  is  such  works  as  this  that  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Historical  Association  is  seek 
ing  to  encourage  so  that  the  stories  of  tne 
people  of  these  mountains  will  not  be  lost 
through  neglect  and  the  passage  of  time. 

Editorial  from  the  ASHEVILLE  CITIZEN 
Issue  of  December  30,  1959 
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INTRODUCTION 


Not  many  of  us  see  white  as  pure  white  or  black  as  true  black.  I  am 
no  exception  and  what  I  have  been  seeing  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  and 
what  I  shall  put  down  on  these  pages  will  be  tinted.  The  tint  will  not  al¬ 
ways  be  rosy.  Sometimes  it  may  be  dull  gray  or  have  a  blue  haze  showing 
through,  or  even  be  like  midnight.  But  it  will  be  as  I  remember  it. 
Mostly  it  will  be  the  story  of  my  father’s  life.  Many  incidents  in  the  life 
of  the  family  will  be  left  out  because  they  are  forgotten.  Others  will  be 
warmly  colored  when  cold  tints  might  be  more  accurate.  That  is  because 
the  mind  has  a  tendency  to  remember  the  good  and  pleasant  and  forget  the 
bad  ...  a  happy  quality  as  one  grows  older. 

Dates  are  difficult  and  will  be  used  sparingly.  The  fact  that  eleven 
little  Jolleys  were  born  and  that  nine  lived,  skipping  across  the  stage,  each 
playing  a  different  role,  is  sufficient.  They  all  came  along  just  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  or  just  after.  Most  of  them  arrived  before  the  world 
got  into  such  a  dither  about  things;  before  the  mad  rush  and  resulting 
tenseness  which  exists  today. 

This  story  will  be  like  "The  Little  House  That  Grew"  —  it  will  be 
added  to  as  the  need  arises  or  as  my  memory  dictates.  Ever  since  the  day 
our  father  passed  on  we  have  wanted  this  story.  We  have  talked  about  it. 
We  have  wondered  if  each  child  could  not  make  a  contribution,  telling 
what  he  or  she  remembers,  making  a  symposium-type  book  with  eight 
authors.  We  have  wanted  the  life  of  our  father  put  down  in  black  and 
white  ...  we  have  talked,  but  nothing  more. 

I  pause  as  I  consider  the  task,  and  wonder  if  I  can  write  something 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  other  children  and  to  myself.  Too,  the  ques¬ 
tion  might  well  arise,  "What  is  there  to  put  into  such  a  story?”  Neither 
our  father  nor  any  of  his  children  have  accumulated  enough  of  this  world’s 
goods  to  be  termed  rich;  none  has  held  high  public  office;  there  have  been 
no  spectacular  achievements  in  any  field  of  endeavor;  no  prestige  through 
social  life.  We  are  just  a  plain  closely-knit,  law-abiding,  church-going 
family,  and  when  that  is  said  the  story  seems  to  have  been  told. 

Usually  months  and  sometimes  years  of  research  is  done  before  one 
sits  down  to  write  a  book.  My  research  is  principally  the  "search"  I  shall 
make  in  my  mind,  trying  to  bring  up  things  long  forgotten.  Before  the 
passing  of  our  father  and  while  some  of  our  uncles  and  aunts  were  still 
living,  I  did  some  questioning  about  forebears.  1  made  a  few  notes,  list¬ 
ing  names  of  far-back  kin,  and  their  relationship  to  our  family.  I  made  a 
few  trips  to  read  tombstones  in  cemeteries  here  and  there.  I  saved  some 
ghost  stories  written  by  Dad  for  local  papers,  and  clipped  a  few  newspaper 
accounts  of  his  published  activities.  These  papers  are  tucked  away  in  a 
dresser  drawer,  yellowed  with  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  the  papers  are  yellow.  Some¬ 
times  in  my  girlhood  Dad-and  I  would  discuss  his  people  and  my  mother’s 
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people,  .and  numerous  incidents  which  I  shall  record  came  from  these  con¬ 
versations,  but  the  time  was  not  ripe  then  for  writing.  However,  the  fam¬ 
ily  history  idea  lingered  in  the  back  of  my  mind,  and  recently  it  has  been 
strengthened  through  conversations  with  Mr.  Jason  B.  Deyton,  long-time 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Mitchell  County;  with  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Henry,  associate  editor  with  her  husband  for  many  years  in  the  publication 
of  the  Tri-County  News;  and  with  others.  Mr.  Deyton  feels  keenly  the 
need  for  records  to  be  made  and  preserved  of  families  who  have  lived  for 
generations  in  this  area,  and  he  is  looking  forward  to  his  retirement  years 
when  time  will  afford  opportunity  for  him  to  compile  many  such  records. 
Mrs.  Henry  declared,  "Many  of  our  grandchildren  will  not  even  know  the 
name  of  their  own  grandfather  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  namesake.  We 
owe  it  to  those  who  follow  us  and  are  a  part  of  us  to  keep  family  records. 
Otherwise,  how  can  they  ever  know  anything  about  their  ancestors?’’ 

Why  do  I  start  now,  on  this  the  last  day  of  the  dying  year  of  1955? 
I  scarcely  know  the  answer.  1  recalled  soon  after  arising  this  morning 
that  the  year  is  about  to  end,  and  that  1  must  hurry  if  I  get  anything  more 
to  my  credit.  It  gave  me  a  queer  feeling  —  sort  o’  sad,  like  the  last  few 
minutes  before  saying  goodbye  to  a  son  who  is  going  off  to  war.  Only  1 
clung  to  the  hope  that  my  son  would  come  back  from  battle,  and  I  know 
that  this  good  year  which  is  fast  slipping  into  history  will  never  return. 
Perhaps  I  am  frantic  in  my  sub-conscious  mind  and  feel  that  something 
of  a  lasting  nature  should  be  done.  Maybe  that  is  why  1  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  starting  our  family  history.  Certainly  it  will  not  be  hard  to  remember 
the  date  of  the  beginning. 


December  31,  1955 


Constance  Jolley  Duncan 
Spruce  Pine,  North  Carolina 
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Part  I 


WILLIS  AND  VINA 


i. 


The  little  farmhouse  stood  close  beside  the  railroad,  facing  south.  It 
was  too  close,  but  that  was  because  it  was  built  before  the  railroad  was 
built.  A  rocky,  dirt  road  sprawled  across  the  front,  with  the  result  there 
was  no  place  for  a  yard.  The  narrow  space  about  the  front  steps  was 
swept  clean  and  bordered  with  flower  beds  freshly  made,  for  it  was  April. 
The  year  was  1885. 

A  young  man  with  black  hair  and  flushed  face  came  dashing  around 
the  west  end  of  the  house  chasing  a  "setting”  hen.  His  face  grew  redder 
still  when  he  almost  ran  into  a  neighbor  woman  accompanied  by  a  slender 
young  girl  with  hair  as  black  as  his  own.  Speaking  to  the  neighbor,  he 
continued  his  mad  rush  around  the  other  end  of  the  house  and  out  of 
sight.  But  not  before  the  girl  had  taken  fair  inventory  of  his  sturdy  build 
and  comely  features.  Timidly,  she  inquired  of  her  aunt  who  he  was  as 
the  two  picked  their  way  along  the  rough  road. 

"The  family  living  there  is  named  Tate,  and  I  guess  that  is  one  of  the 
boys,  but  his  name  is  probably  Jolley,  for  Mrs.  fate  has  been  married 
twice,”  Mrs.  Bailey  answered.  She  then  went  on  to  tell  how  on  account 
of  the  available  work  on  the  railroad,  not  yet  finished,  a  number  of  new 
families  with  menfolks  had  moved  into  the  settlement.  The  girl  did  not 
inquire  further  but  secretly  hoped  she  might  see  him  again.  The  two 
women  continued  their  way  to  a  small  group  of  straggling,  frame  houses 
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called  "Burnt  Chimneys”  because  of  the  blackened  chimneys  left  standing 
after  a  disastrous  fire  which  almost  wiped  out  the  little  community.  One 
mile  further  they  stopped  at  a  log  farmhouse  and  were  hailed  by  Uncle 
Joe  Harmon  with  whom  the  girl  had  recently  been  making  her  home. 
Aunt  Drillie,  with  a  sunbonnet  pulled  over  her  auburn  hair,  came  in 
from  the  garden  and  greeted  Mrs.  Bailey  and  her  foster  daughter.  "Vina, 
I’m  glad  you  came  back.  1  need  you.  Did  you  enjoy  your  visit?”  And 
not  waiting  for  an  answer  to  her  question,  Aunt  Drillie  continued,  "Mar¬ 
garet  and  Amos  have  daughters  of  their  own  and  can  well  spare  you.” 
Tired  from  the  four  mile  walk,  the  girl  dropped  into  a  chair,  murmuring, 
"Oh  yes,  I  did  have  a  good  time.”  She  was  still  thinking  about  the  young 
man  and  wondering  if  he  might  be  single. 

His  name  was  Willis  Jolley  and  he  was  single,  Vina  learned  a  few 
days  later  when  Uncle  Amos  Bailey  came  to  borrow  one  of  Uncle  Joe’s 
horses  to  finish  putting  in  his  crop.  The  young  man  had  been  embarrassed 
and  confused,  but  not  too  much  so  to  notice  that  a  pretty  girl  was  passing 
his  house.  He  wanted  to  know  more  about  her,  and  it  was  through  the 
Baileys  who  lived  across  Second  Broad  river,  a  mile  away,  that  the  in¬ 
formation  soon  was  forthcoming.  Willis  learned  that  she  was  a  foster 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Amos  Bailey,  and  a  niece,  and  that  until  recently  she  had 
been  making  her  home  there,  and  further,  that  her  name  was  Sullins,  not 
Bailey.  He  was  told  that  Vina  was  now  staying  with  Mrs.  Bailey  s  brother 
up  above  Burnt  Chimneys.  Her  Uncle  Joe  and  Aunt  Drillie  had  lost  their 
only  child,  a  fair-haired  little  girl  of  ten,  through  drowning  several  years 
back,  and  Vina’s  presence  in  their  home  helped  to  heal  the  break  in  their 
hearts. 

Willis  Jolley  was  the  youngest  child  of  Mrs.  Tate  and  her  war-cas¬ 
ualty  husband,  but  had  proved  to  be  the  one  on  whom  his  mother  de¬ 
pended  most  during  the  hard  years  following  the  Civil  War.  His  most 
recent  efforts  had  resulted  in  the  family  moving  into  the  community1 2 
where  a  railroad  was  being  built,  the  line  extending  from  Rock  Hill.  South 
Carolina  to  Marion,  North  Carolina,  and  running  entirely  through  Ruther¬ 
ford  county.-  Willis  was  strong  and  a  hard  worker  and  soon  had  a  job 
doing  the  heavy  labor  required  in  the  building  of  railroads.  A  second 
marriage  for  his  mother,  and  three  young  children,  had  meant  more  mouths 
to  feed.  The  step-father  had  died,  leaving  his  wife  a  widow  the  second 
time,  and  with  the  four  older  brothers  and  sisters  married  and  gone,  Willis 
had  become  the  breadwinner  for  the  family. 

As  he  now  worked  at  his  back-breaking  job,  wielding  a  shovel  and 
rolling  a  wheelbarrow  for  long  hours  every  day,  he  dreamed  of  better 
times.  He  had  received  very  little  formal  education,  for  schools  were  few 
and  terms  were  short,  but  he  had  loved  sc1kx)I  and  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  learn.  Reading  afforded  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures,  and 


1.  One  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Caroleen  where  the  Southern  Railway  crosses 
Second  Broad  River. 

2.  Rutherford  County  was  created  in  1779. 
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out  of  his  meager  earnings  he  managed  to  buy  an  occasional  good  book, 
and  to  save  a  few  dollars.  "The  Cornucopia”  a  universal  scrapbook  for 
the  family,  containing  more  than  a  thousand  pages  of  biography,  history, 
science,  travel,  medicine,  religion,  education  and  fiction,  cost  Willis  $5.00 
in  a  day  when  wages  were  unbelievably  low,  but  it  meant  an  education 
for  him  approaching  that  offered  in  our  high  schools  of  today.  The  book 
was  destined  to  become  a  treasured  family  possession  in  years  to  come. 

The  few  dollars  Willis  had  laid  by,  now  took  on  greater  significance 
as  he  thought  about  the  girl  who  had  attracted  him  first  on  that  April  day 
when  she  passed  his  home.  Since  then,  he  had  managed  to  meet  her,  and 
the  attraction  on  both  sides  had  grown.  Uncle  Joe  Harmon  encouraged 
his  niece  in  her  friendship  with  the  youth  who  had  fired  the  elder  man’s 
fancy  from  the  first.  Willis  had  seen  Vina  several  times  during  the  first 
year,  and  by  April  again  his  visits  to  her  home  were  frequent.  At  Christ¬ 
mas  a  wedding  date  was  set.  They  would  go  to  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Frank 
Moore  at  Burnt  Chimneys,  and  be  married  on  the  23rd  of  January  in  the 
new  year,  1887. 

In  the  meantime  while  Vina  plied  her  needle  making  her  simple 
wedding  clothes,  Willis  found  a  little  house  to  which  they  could  move 
after  the  ceremony.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood1  where  Mr.  Harmon 
lived  and  close  by.  With  a  keen  mind  for  business,  the  prospective  bride¬ 
groom  thought  in  terms  of  furniture  for  the  tiny  frame  house  which 
boasted  only  one  room.  His  mind  was  busy  also,  as  he  thought  of  what 
his  mother  and  the  children  at  home  would  do  after  he  was  gone.  Would 
his  slender  purse  cover  the  upkeep  of  two  homes?  Callie,  the  youngest  of 
the  second  set  of  children,  was  now  eight.  Surely  there  would  be  some 
way  to  get  along.  So  Willis  dreamed  and  planned  and  worked  as  the 
wedding  day  approached.  He  was  young,  and  he  was  strong.  He  had 
faith  in  God  and  in  the  future,  and  he  was  happy. 

Only  bitter  years  with  privations  and  hardships  had  been  the  portion 
of  Willis  and  his  mother’s  family  since  the  day  he  was  born  in  the  midst 
of  the  Civil  War.  But  they  were  not  alone  in  the  blackness  that  had  Iain 
like  a  pall  over  the  Southern  States  during  that  long  period  known  as  Re¬ 
construction  Days.  During  this  dark  era  there  had  been  shame  and 
humiliation  heaped  upon  a  citizenship  that  had  fought  and  died  for  its 
rights.  Most  leading  white  men  were  disfranchised  and  the  vote  given 
to  the  negro,  resulting  in  the  majority  of  the  offices  being  held  by  illiterate 
negroes  and  Southern  whites  who  had  refused  to  support  the  South  in  its 
struggle.  No  longer  was  the  government  in  the  hands  of  representative 
citizens.  Northern  meddlers  derisively  called  '"Carpetbaggers”  came  down 
and  plundered  a  land  already  prostrate,  organizing  the  negroes  and  telling 
them  how  to  vote.  This  brought  about  intolerable  conditions,  giving  rise  to 
such  secret  orders  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  which  aimed  at  frightening  the 
freed  slaves  and  their  white  leaders.  But  this  was  not  the  answer,  and 


1.  Thirty  years  later  this  community  became  the  thriving  town  of  Spimlale. 
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Rutherford  County  had  its  share  of  suffering  from  the  "Klan.”  A  few 
white  men,  whose  names  are  as  well  unmentioned,  were  largely  respons¬ 
ible  for  some  of  the  bitterness  and  strife  and  criminal  acts  perpetrated  up¬ 
on  the  people.  But  this,  too,  finally  passed. 

It  had  been  only  ten  years  since  President  Hayes  had  withdrawn  the 
last  of  the  Federal  troops,  and  Southern  white  men  had  been  allowed  to 
take  over  the  reins  of  the  government.  "Reconstruction  was  not  a  purely 
political  affair,  but  was  economic  and  social  as  well.  The  waste  and  de¬ 
struction  of  the  war  had  to  be  repaired,  the  negro  had  to  be  taught  to 
work  as  a  free  laborer  and  to  adjust  himself  to  his  new  status  in  Society, 
the  old  plantation  system  had  to  give  way  to  one  of  small  farms  and  tenants 
on  shares.  Moreover,  manufacturing  which  during  slavery  times  had  made- 
small  headway  in  the  South,  began  to  spread  through  the  Piedmont,  or 
foothills  region,  of  the  southeast.”  (Compton’s,  C — page  257 )  Willis 
pondered  the  conditions  under  which  he  had  grown  up,  and  was  thankful 
that  it  now  seemed  to  be  a  closed  chapter  in  his  life. 

April  11,  1886 

"If  I  pass  by  and  don’t  come  in 

I’ll  give  you  my  hand,  I’ll  come  again; 

But  if  I  pass  by  and  you  close  your  door 
I’ll  give  you  my  hand,  I’ll  come  no  more. 

Remember  well  and  bear  in  mind 
A  trusty  friend  is  hard  to  find. 

If  I  do  die  and  go  to  rest 
Remember  one  who  loved  you  best. 

But  if  I  die  and  go  below 
Remember  you  did  not  cause  me  to  go. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Willis 


*  This  poem,  evidently  composed  by  Willis  Jolley  was  penciled  on  the 
back  side  of  a  sheet  of  music  which  he  had  painstakingly  copied  from 
a  printed  sheet  or  song  book.  The  notes,  neatly  and  correctly  written 
on  carefully  drawn  lines  with  clefts  and  other  musical  markings,  and 
the  words  of  two  stanzas  of  "Home  Sweet  Home”  together  with  the 
chorus  were  copied.  The  sheet  carried  this  caption: 

Song  Ballad.  Home  Sweet  Home- 
Copied  from  ( this  illegible ) 

By  Willis  A.  Jolley 
For  Vina  E.  Sullins 

August  11,  1886. 


*  This  yellowed  sheet  with  its  faded  penmanship  is  in  the  possession  of  Vina’s 
youngest  child,  Ralph  A.  Jolley,  Dallas,  Texas. 
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The  sun  shone  fitfully  on  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1 887,  in  an 
effort,  it  seemed,  to  dry  up  the  moisture  which  had  come  in  the  form  of 
rain  or  snow  nearly  every  day  during  the  new  year.  The  roads  were  muddy 
and  almost  impassable  for  vehicles  as  the  groom-to-be  made  his  way  to 
Uncle  Joe  Harmon’s  on  foot.  Vina,  in  her  soft  blue  homespun  dress,  ankle- 
length,  was  never  lovelier  than  when  Willis  arrived.  Her  long,  shining, 
black  hair  was  held  in  place  with  a  bandeau  of  matching  blue  ribbon. 
A  gold  locket  worn  on  a  chain  was  her  only  ornament,  brought  to  her  by 
her  father  on  one  of  his  annual  trips  across  the  Blue  Ridge.  Vina’s  shoes 
were  black,  heavy  and  with  high  tops.  A  warm  black  coat,  made  by  her 
Aunt  Margaret  for  the  occasion;  a  stiff  little  felt  sailor  hat,  and  blue- 
woolen  mittens  completed  her  wedding  costume.  Nearby  on  the  floor 
of  the  living  room  was  a  big  homemade  split  basket  into  which  she  had 
neatly  packed  the  remainder  of  her  wardrobe.  Uncle  Joe  volunteered  to 
take  it  over  to  the  new  home  and  to  have  a  fire  built  by  the  time  the 
young  couple  returned. 

Because  the  sun  was  shining,  and  they  were  young,  Vina  suggested 
they  walk  to  Burnt  Chimneys  for  the  ceremony  rather  than  ride  the  big 
work  horses  which  Uncle  Joe  had  offered.  The  one  mile  was  as  nothing 
that  day;  they  could  detour  by  way  of  devious  paths  and  miss  most  of  the 
mud.  The  sacred  rite  used  by  Frank  Moore  to  join  the  two  young  lives 

was  short,  and  soon  with  her  arm 
tucked  timidly  in  his,  they  went  out 
to  begin  the  journey  to  their  new 
home  and  their  life  together.  Willis 
slipped  a  plain,  silver  wedding  band 
on  Vina’s  finger  as  they  walked  up 
the  road. 

Aunt  Drillie  loved  her  niece  and 
had  helped  all  she  could  with  the 
making  of  sheets,  pillow  cases  and 
the  few  other  linens  which  Vina  need¬ 
ed  to  set  up  housekeeping.  The  quiet, 
nimble-fingered  girl  had  made  her 
own  quilts  in  pretty  patchwork  pat¬ 
terns.  Aunt  Margaret  had  given  her 
a  home-made  bedstead  with  a  straw 
tick  and  two  feather  pillows.  Willis 
had  provided  four  chairs,  a  home¬ 
made  table,  andirons  fashioned  in 
Uncle  Joe’s  blacksmith  shop,  a  black 
skillet  and  a  few  other  heavy  cooking 
utensils  which  could  be  used  in  the 
big  fireplace  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
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Little  square  open  windows  let  in  the  light  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace. 
There  was  no  stove,  no  mirror,  no  rug,  and  no  curtains.  A  heavy  door 
shutter  helped  to  keep  out  the  cold,  but  was  usually  kept  open  for  light 
during  daytime. 

Today  as  the  groom  led  his  bride  into  their  home,  it  looked  cozy  and 
inviting  with  a  log  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and  the  smell  of  freshly 
cooked  pork  filling  the  air.  Aunt  Drill ie  had  seen  to  it  that  "her  children” 
would  be  provided  with  their  noon-day  food,  and  it  was  appreciated  after 
the  two-mile  walk.  As  Willis  and  Vina  sat  down  to  their  first  meal  to¬ 
gether  at  a  table  covered  with  a  "store-bought”  red  plaid  tablecloth  and 
served  on  plain,  heavy  plates,  everything  seemed  perfect.  They  were  in 
love  and  that  was  all  that  mattered  for  the  present.  Each  was  already 
secretly  planning  new  things  which  would  make  for  comfort  and  coziness. 
Today,  it  was  all-sufficient. 


First  Home  of  Willis  and  Vina 
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Their  wedding  day  had  fallen  on  Saturday,  and  the  next  day  would 
be  Sunday.  Bright  and  early  Willis  built  a  roaring  fire  which  brought 
warmth  and  cheer  to  the  large  room,  hying  a  big  white  apron  over  her 
lindsey  dress,  Vina  soon  was  busy  preparing  breakfast  over  live  oak  coals 
in  the  fireplace.  It  came  natural,  for  she  had  helped  Aunt  Drillie  cook 
in  that  manner  for  more  than  a  year.  Breakfast  over,  they  changed  to 
their  wedding  clothes  and  set  out  for  church,  more  than  a  mile  away.  They 
were  greeted  by  many  of  the  Bride’s  neighborhood  friends,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  were  they  welcomed  by  the  preacher  who  informed  them  he  would 
take  dinner  at  their  home  one  month  hence,  "the  Lord  willing.”  Vina’s 
heart  skipped  a  beat  as  she  envisioned  her  first  entertaining.  A  preacher! 

The  fateful  day  arrived  and  the  preacher  trudged  home  with  them 
through  packed  snow.  Instead  of  corn  pone  it  would  be  biscuits  today  to 
eat  with  fresh  butter  and  some  of  Uncle  Joe’s  honey  from  his  own  bee- 
gums.  And  there  were  fresh  roast  pork  and  gravy  to  go  with  the  yams. 
Willis  sat  with  his  guest  at  one  side  of  the  big  fireplace  and  listened  to 
the  minister  talk  while  Vina  prepared  dinner.  Heating  the  covered  skillet, 
she  removed  the  lid  and  stooped  to  place  her  biscuits  inside,  when  horrors, 
one  dropped  into  the  ashes,  and  HE  saw  it!  Her  face  grew  red  in  con¬ 
fusion  as  she  thought  of  the  disgrace  she  had  brought  upon  herself.  And 
Willis  saw  it  too!  Years  later  when  Vina  had  gained  poise  through  ex¬ 
perience,  she  loved  to  relate  the  incident,  laughingly  describing  the  em¬ 
barrassment  she  had  felt  at  the  time. 

The  railroad  through  Rutherford  County  was  finished,  and  Willis 
turned  to  farming,  the  vocation  he  loved  best.  Uncle  Joe  and  Aunt  Drillie- 
had  no  children  to  help  cultivate  the  broad,  level  acres  they  owned,  and  it 
was  a  happy  arrangement  when  Vina’s  strong,  young  husband  agreed  to 
work  the  Harmon  fields.  It  was  good  land  and  there  were  horses  and 
farm  equipment.  During  that  first  summer  Vina  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  her  aunt  and  went  to  the  fields  to  help  the  menfolk  cultivate  and  harvest 
their  crops.  It  was  hard  work,  and  with  water  to  carry  from  the  spring 
when  she  came  in  at  eleven  o’clock  to  prepare  their  noonday  meal,  she  often 


This  year  —  1887  —  Burnt  Chimneys  became  Forest  City,  and  was  incorporated. 
The  1880  census  had  given  the  population  of  Rutherford  County  as  slightly  above- 
fifteen  thousand. 

Alfred  Moore  Scales  was  inaugurated  as  governor  of  North  C  arolina  in  1885, 
serving  4  years. 

R.  R.  Haynes,  progressive  business  man  still  in  his  thirties  started  construction  in 
1887  on  a  cotton  mill  to  be  known  as  Henrietta,  located  in  lower  Rutherford. 
Associated  with  him  was  S.  B.  Tanner,  another  young  man  who  was  to  play  a  big 
part  m  promoting  the  textile  industry  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  nation. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  Republican,  was  elected  president  of  the  United  States  in  1888. 
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grew  weary  with  toil  during  the  long  afternoons.  But  she  didn’t  com¬ 
plain;  she  wanted  to  help  her  husband  get  ahead,  so  she  never  seemed  to 
rest.  When  supper  was  over  and  the  dishes  washed  and  put  on  the  shelf, 
she  brought  out  her  sewing  and  did  finger  work  on  tiny  garments  until 
late  in  the  evening.  Their  first  baby  would  arrive  the  last  of  October  and 
she  must  be  ready. 

But  the  days  in  the  fields  had  their  compensations.  As  she  and  Willis 
hoed  long  rows  of  corn  and  cotton,  or  picked  their  cotton  and  harvested 
other  crops  there  was  much  opportunity  for  talking  and  planning.  Willis 
knew  his  wife  had  been  reared  by  an  aunt,  but  not  until  these  days  afford¬ 
ed  more  time  for  lengthy  conversations  did  he  learn  the  details  about  her 
father’s  family. 

Andrew  Wilkerson  Sullins,  she  told  him,  was  her  father,  born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  and  married  to  Aunt  Margaret’s  older  sister, 
Susan  Harmon,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Harmon  and  Dolly  Braddy 
Harmon.  It  interested  Willis  to  know  that  his  own  mother  and  Vina’s 
mother  were  both  named  Susan,  and  as  a  further  coincidence,  that  each  of 
them  had  a  brother  named  Jesse. 

"1  was  the  baby  in  the  family,”  Vina  went  on,  "with  Margaret  and 
Mary  and  Spencer  older.  When  I  was  six  months  old  my  mother  died 
suddenly,  perhaps  of  a  heart  attack,  and  Aunt  Margaret  Harmon  took  me. 
My  father  and  the  older  children  soon  moved  from  Rutherford  to  Mitchell 
county.  I  remained,  a  foster  child  of  Aunt  Margaret,  but  I  kept  my  own 
name,  Sullins.’  She  married  Amos  Bailey,  who  was  one  of  the  North 
Carolina  soldiers  paroled  at  Appomattox,  and  he  was  quite  agreeable  to 
having  me  in  their  home.”  Vina  told  about  her  father’s  second  marriage 
to  Myra  Wiseman  and  about  the  large  number  of  half-brothers  and  half- 
sisters.  "Father  comes  to  see  me  once  a  year,  driving  down  in  a  covered 
wagon  and  bringing  loads  of  apples  and  chestnuts  and  cabbage  which  he 
trades  for  sweet  potatoes  and  mill  cloth.  Just  about  every  second  trip  he 
has  a  new  baby  to  report.  I  won’t  expect  you  to  remember  all  their 
names  right  off,  but  listen  — ”  and  she  smiled  as  she  named  them  —  "Mar¬ 
tha,  Malissa,  Buna  Vista,  Jesse,  Susan,  Perry,  Joe,  Will,  Freddie  and  John¬ 
ny.  I  never  get  to  visit  my  father  and  his  second  family,  but  he  usually 
brings  one  or  two  of  the  boys  along  with  him,  and  occasionally  one  of  the 
girls,  so  we  are  not  total  strangers,”  Vina  continued  as  she  thinned  the  tiny 
stalks  of  tender  corn.  "And  my  very  own  sisters,  Margaret,  who  was 
named  for  Aunt  Margaret  Bailey,  and  Mary  scarcely  seem  like  kinfolks, 
because  they  live  in  Mitchell  county  across  the  Blue  Ridge  and  are  mar¬ 
ried  to  men  over  there.  My  brother  Spencer  ran  away  from  home  and 
went  west  and  has  never  been  heard  from.  He  was  named  for  Mr.  Spencer 
Eaves,  whom  we  always  refer  to  as  'Uncle  Spencer’  tho  if  there  is  any 
blood  relationship  I  do  not  know  how  it  comes.”  Then  as  an  afterthought 
she  added,  "and  my  grandfather,  Jesse  Sullins,  was  a  Methodist  preacher!” 

"Now,  you  talk  awhile  —  I  need  to  catch  my  breath,”  Vina  laughed  as 
they  rested  on  their  hoes  at  the  end  of  the  long  rows.  When  they  re¬ 
sumed  their  work,  Willis  began  and  was  pleased  at  his  young  wife’s  rapt 
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attention.  "So,  you  are  the  grand-daughter  of  a  Methodist  preacher? 
And  his  name  was  Jesse!  More  and  more  our  families  grow  alike!  My 
grandfather  was  named  'Jesse’  too;  but  he  was  a  farmer.  He  married 
Sallie  Hughes  and  they  had  twelve  children.  Six  were  boys,  and  my  father, 
Sanford  Willis,  was  one  of  them.  My  great-grandfather,  James  Jolley, 
had  a  big  family  too  —  ten  children,  to  be  exact,’’  Willis  stated.  Vina 
looked  thoughtful  and  said,  "I’m  sure  I  must  have  had  a  great-grand - 


Sanford  Wili.is  Jolley 
Confederate  Soldier 
Mortally  Wounded  in  the  Battle  of 
Richmond,  and  Died  in  1863. 
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but  please  go  on.  1  want 


father,  but  I  have  never  even  heard  his  name  — 
to  know  more  about  this  new  name  l  have.” 

"Well,  as  I  said,”  Willis  continued,  "my  father  was  one  of  twelve 
children,  and  at  thirty-two  was  a  good  age  to  be  called  into  battle  when 
the  War  Between  the  States  broke  out.  He  and  Mother  and  the  four  older 
children  were  living  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Bostic,  so  naturally  he 
would  enlist  with  the  Burnt  Chimneys  Volunteers.  He  went  in  May,  1861, 
and  I  think  it  was  in  June  that  the  Volunteers  became  Company  D,  L 5th 
Regiment.  Still  later  he  was  transferred  to  the  56th  Regiment.  My  father 
was  a  farmer  and  on  the  side  a  practitioner  of  herb  medicines.  He  was  a 
staunch  Baptist  and  no  doubt  a  member  of  Concord  Baptist  Church1 
which  even  then  was  an  old  established  church.  1  have  been  told  by 
people  who  knew  my  father  as  a  young  man  that  he  was  of  straight  and 
soldierly  build;  five  feet,  and  eleven  inches  tall,  and  weighed  around  155 
pounds.  He  had  blue  eyes  and  fair  skin.  He  never  drank,  but  he  did 
have  the  reputation  of  being  quick-tempered  and  ever  ready  to  defend  the 
right  as  he  saw  it.  It  is  said  he  once  whipped  two  men,  barehanded  and 
at  the  same  time,  near  Shelby,  but  1  do  not  know  what  the  offense  was. 

"My  mother  was  Susan  Bridges,  a  daughter  of  Berry  Bridges  and 
Sallie  Mayse  Bridges,  and  she  was  a  twin.  Her  sister  was  Elizabeth,  and 
she  married  a  Greene.  There  was  one  brother,  Greenberry  Bridges.  When 
the  twins  were  four  years  old  their  father  died  and  later  their  mother,  my 
grandmother,  of  course,  married  a  Gillespie.  So  I  am  related  to  the  Bridges, 
the  Greenes,  the  Mayses  and  the  Gillespies  in  addition  to  a  large  family 
connection  of  Jolleys,  but  many  of  them  I  do  not  know. 

"My  father  got  to  come  home  a  time  or  two  before  he  was  sent  up 
near  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  battle,  losing  an 
arm  and  a  leg  and  dying  in  a  Richmond  hospital.  He  was  buried  there 
too  —  along  with  eighteen  thousand  other  Confederate  soldiers. 

"My  mother  was  almost  crushed  by  the  loss  of  her  husband.  She  was 
left  with  four  small  children  and  no  way  to  make  a  living  except  by  farm¬ 
ing.  She  had  by  this  time  moved  to  Cleveland  county  into  the  section 
known  as  New  House,  where  I  was  born  on  the  24th  of  October,  1865. 
I  was  destined  never  to  see  my  father,  but  I  was  given  a  part  of  his  name. 
'Willis.’  Maybe  the  Alexander’  part  was  for  Alexander  Hamilton.  1  don’t 
remember  Mother  ever  telling  me  this. 

"1  know  little  of  the  years  that  followed  only  as  Mother  told  me 
later,  but  there  were  untold  hardships.  She  said  we  moved  again  when 
I  was  four  years  old  to  a  farm  in  the  forks  of  Broad  River  in  Rutherford 
County,  and  soon  afterwards  she  was  married  to  Gamewell  date.  He,  too, 
had  been  among  the  early  volunteers  in  the  Confederate  army,  but  was 
wounded  and  received  a  discharge  in  November,  1861.  He  was  a  farmer 
and  a  good  citizen,  but  due  to  the  injuries  which  he  had  received,  was 
never  able  to  do  hard  work.  Mother’s  duties  increased  rather  than  de- 
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creased  as  two  children  were  born  in  close  succession.  I  can  remember 
having  to  get  up  in  a  cold  house  when  I  was  about  eight  years  old  and 
build  a  fire  every  morning.  Sometimes  I  would  be  so  hungry  that  I’d  slip 
to  the  cupboard  in  the  kitchen  and  get  a  chunk  of  frozen  cornbread  and 
sit  by  the  fire  and  eat  it.  I  can  recall  how  good  it  tasted!” 

Willis  paused,  and  after  a  few  minutes  Vina  said,  I  think  I  like  your 
mother’s  first  married  name  better  than  her  second.  Jolley’  is  happy- 
sounding!  Do  you  think  it  actually  means  happy?  And  do  you  know 
where  your  father’s  folks  came  from?”  "None  of  us  have  been  able  to 
find  out  for  certain,”  Willis  answered.  "Some  of  my  cousins  in  Cleveland 
County  claim  the  name  is  German,  others  English,  but  I  believe  it  is 
French.  I  have  read  that  in  1672  a  French-Canadian  by  the  name  of 
Louis  Joliet  was  commissioned  by  the  governor  of  New  France  to  make 
explorations  in  this  country,  so  in  company  with  five  other  Frenchmen, 
he  traveled  through  much  of  our  Western  territory.  Since  that  time  many 
families  have  sprung  up  in  the  United  States  by  the  name  of  Joliet, 
Jolliffe,  Jollay,  Jolly,  and  Jolley.  One  of  these  Cleveland  County  cousins 
told  me  that  James  Jolley  and  a  brother  came  over  from  England  and 
settled  in  Virginia.  Not  liking  it  too  well  there,  they  decided  to  separate, 
one  brother  going  to  Ohio  and  James  coming  to  Eastern  North  Carolina. 
After  a  few  years  James  moved  on  up  to  Cleveland  County,  and  our  set  of 
Jolleys  scattered  out  from  there.  That  does  sound  more  reasonable,  and 
maybe  we  are  of  English  descent,  tho  1  sort  o’  lean  toward  the  idea  of  the 
Frenchman  named  Joliet.  But  wherever  we  came  from,  1  feel  sure  our 
name  must  mean  happy.”* 


#  More  than  a  half-century  later  the  youngest  son  of  Willis  and  Vina  secured  the 
following  surname  analysis  from  the  Media  Research  Bureau,  1110  F  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Quote: 

JOLLEY  as  a  surname  means  just  what  it  says  ...  it  is  a  personally  descriptive 
name,  given  to  indicate  the  disposition  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  applied. 
The  name  is  spelt  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  early  chronicles  .  .  .  JOLLY,  JOLLEY, 
JOLY,  JOLL1E,  etc.  There  are  some  families  who  claim  in  England  that  their 
surname  of  JOLLEY  derives  from  the  French  word  "joli”  meaning  pretty,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  so  brought  into  England  during  the  Norman  in¬ 
vasion  of  1066  .  .  .  probably  applied  to  youthful  soldiers  who  possessed  attract¬ 
ive  and  perhaps  feminine  features.  There  is  an  old  Norman  word  "jol”  applied 
to  the  Christmas  festivities,  from  which  we  actually  today  get  our  English  word 
"Yule”  and  "Yuletide." 

Note  the  following: 

Johannes  Yoly,  Poll  Tax  Records,  Yorkshire,  1379. 

Agnes,  serviens  Joley  (Agnes  the  servant  of  John  Joky),  also  Yorkshire 
Poll  Tax  Records,  1379. 

William  Goyle,  Hundred  Rolls,  1273. 

Henricus  Joly,  Poll  Tax  Records,  Yorkshire,  1379. 

Ricardus  Jolyman,  Yorkshire  Poll  Tax  Records  1379. 

( Here  the  terminal  "man”  means  SERVANT  or  EMPLOYEE  OF 
.  .  .  thus  Ricardus  Jolyman  was  the  MANSERVANT  or  ATTEND¬ 
ANT  of  his  Master,  whose  name  was  JOLY.) 

In  1715,  there  was  buried  in  St.  Michel’s  Church,  Cornhill,  London, 
THEODORIUS  JOLEY,  servant  to  Mr.  Philips,  the  barber. 
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"Tell  me  more  about  yourself  when  you  were  a  little  boy,"  Vina  sug¬ 
gested,  forgetting  that  she  was  tired.  Willis  smiled  at  her  and  continued. 
"When  I  was  nine  years  old  1  had  a  wonderful  experience.  My  mother 
and  my  step-father  decided  to  move  to  Ripley,  Tennessee,  the  place  where 
my. older  brother,  Columbus,  had  gone  years  before  when  he  ran  away 
from  home.  We  went  on  the  train,  and  what  a  thrill  that  was!  We  got  on 
at  Waco,  near  Shelby  and  went  by  way  of  Charlotte  on  the  Seaboard  Air¬ 
line  railway.  Up  to  then,  it  was  the  most  thrilling  experience  of  my  life, 
and  1  have  never  forgotten  it.  We  settled  on  a  farm  but  evidently  did  not 
make  too  good,  for  after  four  years  we  returned  to  North  Carolina.  This 
time,  however,  instead  of  the  train  we  made  the  long  trip  in  a  wagon. 
Mother  says  we  were  on  the  road  between  six  and  seven  weeks. 

"One  thing  I  remember  about  living  in  Tennessee  was  a  man  com¬ 
ing  by  our  house  one  day  with  the  biggest  fish  1  ever  saw,  saying  he  had 
caught  it  in  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  a  catfish,  the  man  said,  and 
weighed  about  100  pounds.  We  were  not  so  many  miles  from  the  big 
Mississippi,  but  1  never  saw  it.  Another  thing  that  stuck  in  my  memory 
was  trotting  along  behind  the  wagon  on  our  return  trip  to  North  Carolina, 
kicking  up  the  dry  leaves  and  picking  up  hickory  nuts.  But  before  we 
get  entirely  away  from  Tennessee,  1  guess  I’d  better  tell  you  of  an  experi¬ 
ence  which  my  brother,  Jesse,  and  1  had.  It  is  something  like  a  ghost 
story.  Do  you  want  to  hear  it?"  Willis  challenged.  Of  course  Vina  did, 
and  this  is  what  he  told  her: 

"It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  August,  1872,  and  the  place  was 
Lauderdale  County,  there  in  West  Tennessee  where  we  lived.  A  revival 
meeting  was  in  progress  at  a  church  about  three  and  one-half  miles  from 
our  home.  1  was  only  nine  years  old,  but  my  brother  Jesse  was  several 
years  older,  and  we  decided  to  attend.  We  walked,  of  course,  and  started 
early  in  order  to  reach  the  church  before  nightfall.  A  good  crowd  was  out, 
some  having  come  on  horseback  and  a  few  in  wagons,  but  when  the  service 
was  over  nobody  seemed  to  be  going  in  our  direction. 

"When  we  started  the  moon  was  shining  brightly,  but  before  we  had 
gone  far,  clouds  floated  over  and  obscured  its  light.  By  this  time  we  had 
come  to  a  ravine  that  took  us  through  densely  wooded  land  for  a  mile  or 
more,  and  it  was  midnight  dark.  Walking  close  together  we  picked  our 
way  along  over  the  rough  country  road.  We  hadn’t  gone  far  until  we 
heard  some  unearthly  noise  that  sounded  like  the  screams  of  a  woman. 
We  stopped  a  moment  to  listen  and  heard  it  again,  plainer  than  the  first 
time.  Grabbing  Jesse’s  arm  I  clung  to  him  as  we  ran  down  the  dark  road, 
stumbling  and  falling  at  times.  The  noise  seemed  to  follow  us  and  be¬ 
came  more  gruesome  all  the  time.  Finally,  it  seemed  to  be  almost  upon 
us,  yet  we  could  hear  no  footsteps  —  nothing  but  the  screams. 

"By  this  time  we  had  reached  a  cleared  opening  where  an  old  dilap¬ 
idated  house  stood  just  off  the  road  to  our  left.  No  one  lived  there,  for 
the  chimney  was  down  and  the  rtx>f  falling  in.  We  had  noticed  it  as  we 
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passed  that  afternoon  on  our  way  to  the  church.  At  this  point  the  ghost, 
or  animal,  or  human  being  —  whatever  it  was  —  decided  to  leave  us, 
and  the  sounds  seemed  to  enter  the  old  shack,  but  not  for  long.  Maybe 
the  ghost  found  little  comfort  in  such  a  tumble-down  house  and  decided  to 
return  to  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest.  The  screams  began  to  die  away, 
becoming  dimmer  and  dimmer  until  they  ceased  entirely.  We  lost  no  time 
in  leaving  the  place  and  arrived  home  out  of  breath.  I  traveled  the  road 
a  number  of  times  afterwards,  but  always  in  broad  daylight.  One  ex¬ 
perience  like  that  was  enough.  We  never  learned  what  it  was.” 

Presently,  after  a  long  pause,  Willis  picked  up  the  thread  of  his  story 
and  continued.  'My  little  half-sister,  Callie,  was  only  four  months  old 
when  we  got  settled  again  in  lower  Rutherford  County,  this  time  on  the 
Wilkins  place,  not  far  from  where  we  had  lived  before  going  to  Tennessee. 
Within  a  few  weeks  my  step-father  became  seriously  ill,  and  died,  and  my 
mother  was  left  a  widow  again.  My  brother,  Jesse,  was  hired  out  to  a 
neighbor  to  make  money  for  our  food,  and  I  was  left  the  eldest  child  at 
home  and  with  a  man’s  work  to  do,  tho  1  was  only  thirteen  and  small  for 
my  age.  That  year  I  did  my  first  plowing. 

"All  schools  had  been  closed  for  five  years  directly  following  the  end 
of  the  war,  but  by  the  fall  of  1877  there, were  a  few  log  school  houses 
scattered  here  and  there  through  the  State.*  The  terms  were  so  short  a 
child  had  little  chance  to  get  ahead,  and  this  was  particularly  true  in  my 
case  because  1  had  to  stay  out  one  or  two  days  every  week  to  get  firewood 
and  do  other  chores  for  Mother.  I  studied  the  old  Blue  Back  Speller  but 
as  you  know,  there  was  a  lot  in  it  besides  spelling.  I  did  learn  to  spell  — 
it  always  seemed  to  come  easy  with  me.  and  1  learned  to  write  and  to 
figure  some.  But  mostly  my  education  has  come  through  reading.” 

The  fact  that  both  Willis  and  Vina  were  tired  from  the  long  hours  in 
the  cornfield  seemed  to  be  forgotten  in  their  interest  in  each  other’s  stories. 
But  Vina  must  soon  go  to  the  house  to  start  dinner,  so  Willis  brought  his 
historical  narrative  to  a  close  by  saying,  "We  got  along  somehow  —  Mother 
going  to  the  fields  with  us  and  working  like  a  man.  Reuben  and  Fannie 
could  help  some  too,  by  this  time,  and  we  all  worked  together  and  never 
went  hungry.  Then  Jesse  got  married  after  a  few  years,  and  1  influenced 
Mother  to  move  again  —  this  time  to  the  house  where  you  first  saw  me. 
There  was  work  to  be  had  on  the  railroad  and  1  got  a  job  right  of.  AND 
I  MADF  A  DOLLAR  A  DAY!”  Willis  added  as  a  grand  finale  to  his 
story.  Dropping  their  hoes  they  laughingly  raced  to  the  house  holding 
hands. 


Concord  Baptist  Church  was  founded  in  1804. 

*  The  State’s  greatest  progress  in  education  followed  the  opening  of  the  20th 
century,  when  Governor  Charles  B.  Aycock  started  his  campaign  lor  better  ed¬ 
ucational  opportunities  tor  all  the  people.  For  18  years  school  construction 
averaged  a  building  a  day.  (Compton’s  N  160) 
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The  new  baby,  arriving  on  the  26th  of  October,  missed  being  a  birth¬ 
day  present  for  his  father  by  only  two  days.  The  joy  of  the  parents  seemed 
complete.  He  was  a  fine,  strong  baby  and  was  named  Claude  Arthur. 
He  was  born  in  their  own  home,  and  Aunt  Drillie  came  every  day  for  the 
first  week,  cooking,  tidying  the  house  and  attending  to  the  needs  of  Vina 
and  the  little  one.  Willis  finished  picking  the  cotton  and  gathered  the 
corn  and  helped  Vina  with  the  heavy  work  about  the  house,  for  she  did 
not  regain  her  strength  for  several  weeks. 

Throughout  that  winter  Willis  worked  at  Burnt  Chimneys,  now  For¬ 
est  City,  or  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  where  carpentry  work  was  needed. 
He  was  handy  with  the  hammer  and  saw,  and  his  ideas  about  construction 
were  sound.  For  awhile  he  carried  the  mail  on  horseback  between  Forest 
City  and  Gaffney  and  in  later  years  liked  to  relate  his  most  exciting  ex¬ 
perience.  He  had  to  cross  Broad  River  at  Buck  Shoals  and  one  day  follow¬ 
ing  heavy  rains  when  the  river  had  overflowed  its  banks,  he  said  he  could 
scarcely  decide  where  to  enter  and  what  course  to  follow.  Riding  his 
horse  into  the  water  at  the  most  likely  spot,  he  got  about  half-way  across 
when  the  horse  lost  its  footing  and  threw  Willis  and  the  mail  into  the  river. 
Swimming  to  the  bank,  he  said  he  saw  his  mail  pouch  floating  down 
stream.  Hurrying  along  the  bank  and  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  pouch,  he 
noted  it  was  coming  close,  and  plunging  in,  he  grabbed  it,  threw  it  drip¬ 
ping  across  his  already  soaked  shoulder,  went  back  and  caught  his  horse 
and  proceeded  to  Gaffney,  a  little  late,  but  with  the  mail  safe.  Though 
not  aware  of  the  fact,  Willis  was  then  helping  to  build  up  a  record  of 
faithfulness  in  the  men  who  carried  the  mails,  and  who  in  later  years 
merited  the  honor  of  an  inscription  over  the  General  Post  Office  Building 
in  New  York  City  which  reads: 

"Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom  of  night 
stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift  completion  of  their 
appointed  rounds.” 

The  extra  money  Willis  earned  supplemented  their  slender  income 
from  the  cotton  crop.  Uncle  Joe  was  good  and  kind  and  did  many  favors 
for  the  young  couple,  but  his  half  of  the  crop  must  be  placed  safe  in  his 
own  barn  as  his  lawful  right  and  according  to  agreement.  This  Willis  had 
done  without  a  word,  but  within  him  an  almost  unrecognized  urge  began 
building  up  —  an  urge  to  own  his  own  land  and  his  own  home.  Several 
years  were  to  pass  before  this  dream  could  be  realized. 

If  only  he  had  a  horse  of  his  own,  and  a  piece  or  two  of  simple  farm¬ 
ing  equipment,  he  could  farm  on  the  two-thirds  plan  —  two  for  himself 
and  one  for  the  land  owner.  As  he  worked  that  winter  with  his  hands, 
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his  mind  worked  equally  hard,  planning  how  he  might  make  a  better  living 
for  his  little  family.  He  remembered  a  farm  down  near  his  mother’s  home 
which  was  owned  by  three  women  named  "Hill.”  They  had  been  neigh¬ 
bors  and  seemed  kind-hearted,  and  he  knew  there  was  a  small  tenant  house 
near  the  big  two-story  one  which  they  occupied.  When  he  went  to  see 
them  about  renting  the  place,  Miss  Caroline,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  told 
him  it  was  already  let  out  for  the  following  season,  but  if  he  still  wanted 
it,  to  come  back  at  the  end  of  next  summer.  So  Willis  and  Vina  farmed 
with  Uncle  Joe  again  and  made  a  fair  crop. 

The  tenant  had  not  proven  satisfactory,  Miss  Caroline  said  when 
Willis  went  to  see  her  at  the  appointed  time,  and  she  would  be  glad  to 
make  a  change.  She  asked  many  questions  and  was  pleased  with  the  an¬ 
swers  and  the  attitude  of  the  young  man.  Most  of  that  year’s  cotton  money 
was  used  to  buy  a  mule  and  a  second-hand  wagon  which  came  in  handy 
when  moving  day  arrived.  A  few  more  pieces  of  simple  household  furni¬ 
ture  had  been  added  and  they  found  no  difficulty  in  setting  up  in  two 
rooms  instead  of  one.  The  house  stood  at  the  end  of  a  little  hard-beaten 
path  through  a  cotton  field,  coming  from  the  big  house  of  the  Misses  Hill. 

There  had  been  a  big  family  of  the  Hill  children,  three  sons  giving 
their  lives  in  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  They  were  Ruben,  David  and 
Benjamin.  A  daughter,  Margaret,  married  Aden  Lynch;  one  son,  Jacob 
Franklin  died  in  his  youth.  The  other  children  were  Caroline,  Mary  and 
Leah  who  never  married,  Charlotte,  who  became  the  wife  of  Major  Ross 
Alexander,  and  the  boys  Scott  and  Perminter.  The  slaves  owned  by  the 
parents  of  these  children  were  freed  by  Lincoln’s  proclamation  of  emanci¬ 
pation,  and  at  the  time  Willis  became  a  tenant  on  the  place,  it  was  owned 
and  the  big  two-story  house  occupied  by  the  three  unmarried  sisters.  They 
had  all  the  earmarks  of  what  is  usually  termed  "Southern  aristocracy,”  be¬ 
ing  soft  spoken  and  of  gentle  mien.  Willis  had  seldom  made  a  better  de¬ 
cision  than  when  he  chose  to  live  near  them.  A  lasting  friendship,  which 
was  to  bear  fruit  for  years  to  come,  sprang  up  between  the  two  families. 
The  cultural  influence  of  Miss  Caroline,  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Leah  upon 
Willis’  and  Vina’s  children  was  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the  moulding 
of  their  characters,  and  the  help  which  Willis  was  able  to  give  the  women 
about  their  farm  was  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  them. 

Charlotte  Hill  had  married  Major  Ross  Alexander  a  few  years  prev¬ 
ious  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  They  had  two  sons,  Jacob  Franklin,  named 
for  Charlotte’s  young  deceased  brother,  and  Abel  C,  who  bore  a  part  of  his 
Uncle  Perminter’s  name.  Jacob,  known  by  his  friends  as  "Jake”  or  "J.  F.” 
maintained  a  home  at  Forest  City  all  his  life  and  served  Rutherford  County 
in  both  the  State  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Abel  lived  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia.  In  her  late  years  Charlotte,  who  was  a  widow  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  made  her  home  with  Misses  Caroline,  Mary  and  Leah,  the 
sons  coming  in  often  to  visit  and  to  assist  with  their  mother’s  care. 

Abel  Perminter  Hill  married  Miss  Debbie  Taylor  and  their  four  chil¬ 
dren  became  prominent  in  Rutherford  County  affairs,  particularly  in  the 
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field  of  education.  A  son,  W.  Ross  Hill,  served  as  superintendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction  for  ten  years,  and  much  credit  is  due  him  for  the  progress 
noted  in  Rutherford  County  schools  during  that  period.  Almost  a  score  of 
magnificent  school  buildings,  of  brick  construction,  located  in  both  town 
and  country,  came  into  being  during  his  incumbency. 

Crops  were  poor  that  first  year  when  Willis  and  Vina  set  up  house¬ 
keeping  on  the  Hill  farm,  but  through  no  fault  of  the  young  sharecropper. 
Again  outside  work  must  provide  money  to  carry  them  through  the  winter. 
Maybe  next  year  would  be  better.  They  were  hopeful,  and  they  were 
happy  when  in  February  a  little  girl  came  into  their  home,  a  playmate  for 
Claude.  But  it  was  two  years  before  Connie  —  for  that  is  what  they  named 
her  —  took  her  first  faltering  steps.  She  was  stricken  at  the  age  of  six 
months  with  some  form  of  paralysis  which  affected  her  lower  limbs.  Dr. 
T.  C.  McBrayer  made  many  trips  from  Forest  City  to  the  little  farm  home 
in  an  effort  to  restore  the  baby  to  normal  health.  Finally,  she  learned  to 
walk,  but  was  crippled  and  limped  noticeably  on  the  right  foot.  Within 
eighteen  months  a  third  child  was  born,  but  died  at  birth,  and  a  little 
mound  was  made  in  the  cemetery  at  Oak  Grove*  Methodist  Church  where 
the  family  attended  when  they  were  all  well  enough  to  go. 

Following  the  birth  of  each  child,  Vina  seemed  to  have  a  harder  time 
regaining  her  strength.  She  had  worried  a  great  deal  about  her  crippled 
baby  and  about  the  loss  of  her  third  one.  But  her  spirit  was  irrepressible. 
She  made  her  own  clothes,  little  garments  for  the  children,  her  husband’s 
shirts,  and  once  she  made  an  entire  woolen  suit  for  him,  all  by  hand,  for 
as  yet  there  had  not  been  enough  money  to  buy  a  sewing  machine. 


*  The  Oak  Grove  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  1792  by  Jeremiah  Blanton 
and  is  the  oldest  of  this  denomination  in  Rutherford  County.  It  was  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  Jives  of  the  Jolley  family  for  many  generations  to  come. 

Brittain  Presbyterian  Church  at  Westminister  is  the  oldest,  having  been  found¬ 
ed  in  the  year  1768. 

Mountain  Creek  Baptist  was  organized  in  1787;  Hopewell  Methodist  Church, 
near  Bostic,  in  1800.  Bethel  Baptist  Church,  at  Ellenboro,  1847;  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant  Baptist  1852. 
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Willis  and  Vina 

With  Their  Two  Children, 
Claude  and  Connie 
Carrie  Bailey,  standing. 


5. 


About  this  time  Willis  chanced  to  hear  of  a  photographer  who  made 
family  portraits  for  a  reasonable  sum,  so  he  decided  to  have  a  picture  made 
of  his  family.  He  was  proud  of  his  wife  and  of  his  little  son  and  daughter. 
Putting  on  their  best  church  clothes  and  accompanied  by  Carrie  Bailey, 
Vina’s  cousin,  they  went  in  the  carry-all  wagon  to  the  studio  of  the  picture 
man.  An  excellent  likeness  resulted  of  each  one  in  the  group.  Years  later 
when  Connie  was  grown  she  displayed  the  picture  in  a  baby-likeness  guess¬ 
ing  contest  and  was  instantly  recognized  by  many  who  had  never  known 
her  as  a  child.  Vina  and  Carrie  just  prior  to  the  making  of  the  picture 
had  "bangs”  cut,  that  being  the  latest  style  in  hair-dressing. 


Willis  was  to  face  his  first  nationwide  "depression”  or  "panic”  as 
Grover  Cleveland  came  into  the  presidency  of  the  United' States  in  1892. 
At  least  this  was  the  first  one  in  which  he  felt  the  pinch,  but  by  no  means 
was  to  be  his  last.  Forty  years  later  he  was  to  recall  the  "nineties”  and 
smile  at  the  mildness  of  the  Cleveland  Gloom. 


Tho  mild  in  comparison  with  some  that  followed,  the  panic  of  the 
early  and  middle  nineties  saw  scores  of  banks  closed,  hundreds  of  business 
firms  become  bankrupt,  factories  shut  down  and  thousands  of  men  thrown 
out  of  work.  Strikes  caused  the  tying  up  of  railroad  service  throughout 
the  country.  Times  were  hard  and  extended  even  to  the  small  farms  in 
the  back  country.  The  silver  dollar  dropped  to  56  cents  in  value. 

Miss  Caroline  and  her  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Leah,  took  turns  as  op¬ 
portunity  came  to  assure  Willis  they  liked  his  work,  they  liked  his  wife, 
and  that  they  loved  dearly  the  little  boy  who  often  slipped  away  from  his 
mother  and  went  to  the  big  house  where  he  was  given  apples  and  other 
goodies.  They  made  many  trips  to  help  with  the  little  crippled  girl  and 
to  cheer  the  mother.  They  wanted  to  keep  their  tenants. 

But  L.  A.  Holland,  known  as  "Major”  and  a  big  land-owner  and 
shrewd  business  man,  had  observed  the  above-average  work  being  done  on 
the  Hill  farm  during  the  past  four  years;  he  saw  the  new  stable  and  cow 
shed  which  had  been  built;  the  leveled-up  yard  and  other  improvements 
about  the  place.  He  would  not  rest  until  he  had  Willis  Jolley  on  one  of 


Daniel  G.  Fowle,  Democrat,  served  as  governor  of  North  Carolina  from  1889  to 
1891.  Thomas  N.  Holt,  Democrat,  1891,  1893. 

The  population  of  Forest  City  at  this  time  was  419.  Bostic  was  incorporated  in 
1893  with  G.  T.  Bostic  as  first  mayor. 

Population  of  Rutherford  County  according  to  1890  census  lacked  only  10  being 
nineteen  thousand,  a  gain  of  four  thousand  persons  in  10  years. 
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his  own  places.  Less  than  a  mile  away  across  a  little  creek  stood  one  of 
the  Major’s  houses,  a  sturdy,  well  built  home  with  more  spacious  quarters. 
There  was  good  bottom  land;  there  was  a  corn  mill  to  be  operated,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  wooded  land  adjoining  the  rolling  uplands.  The  offer 
he  made  Willis  was  too  good  to  be  turned  down,  and  the  little  family  pre¬ 
pared  to  move  again. 

No  longer  would  Willis  have  to  go  out  and  hunt  carpentry  work. 
The  corn  mill  would  occupy  all  his  spare  time  and  bring  in  easier  revenue. 
The  house  was  better  too  and  more  comfortable  for  his  growing  family. 
He  envisioned  shrubbery  and  fruit  trees,  a  barn,  a  fine  cow  pasture  and 
many  of  the  things  which  he  had  not  heretofore  had.  He  would  continue 
to  work  on  the  two-thirds  basis  with  a  certain  small  rent  to  be  paid  for 
the  corn  mill.  He  went  about  setting  things  in  order  and  making  im¬ 
provements.  One  of  the  first  was  to  build  a  good  sweet  potato  storage 
house.  He  built  it  against  the  exterior  of  the  big  chimney  which  stood 
at  the  south  end  of  the  residence.  Potatoes,  a  satisfactory  and  salable  crop, 
could  be  kept  at  the  right  temperature  through  the  cold  months,  for  there 
would  always  be  a  fire  in  the  fireplace.  The  family  had  moved  to  the 
Holland  place  in  early  December,  and  in  early  January  another  little  girl 
was  born.  She  was  named  Lois  Isma.  Now  the  family  numbered  five. 


The  Old  Corn  Mill  on  the  Holland  Farm 
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The  one  thing  that  gave  most  concern  was  Vina’s  health.  She  had 
little  strength  and  caught  colds  easily.  Another  baby  came  and  died  at 
birth,  and  a  second  little  mound  was  made  in  the  Oak  Grove  cemetery. 
Lois  Isma  was  still  under  three  when  Hoover  Clark  was  born.  The  parents 
were  delighted  to  have  another  boy.  Claude  had  started  to  school  and 
Connie  would  be  going  next  year.  Often  Willis  came  in  with  medicines 
after  a  trip  to  Forest  City.  There  were  many  home  remedies  too,  like 
Jerusalem  Oak  seed  in  sorghum  molasses,  rock  candy  in  cherry  bark  juice, 
and  teas  of  many  varieties.  An  asafoetida  ball  on  a  string  around  the 
neck  of  a  child  was  said  to  keep  off  contageous  diseases,  and  all  the  little 
Jolleys  wore  them,  particularly  during  the  winter  months  when  the  aroma 
was  most  noticeable.  If  an  upset  stomach  attacked,  the  child  was  declared 
to  be  "billious”  and  promptly  dosed  with  calomel.  In  spite  of  all  precau¬ 
tions,  however,  the  children  had  the  usual  run  of  diseases  such  as  whoop¬ 
ing  cough,  measles,  chicken  pox,  and  scarlet  fever,  and  managed  to  survive 
in  spite  of  the  lack  of  a  doctor’s  care. 

Vina’s  physical  strength  was  limited,  yet  she  worked  constantly,  caring 
for  her  family,  cooking,  doing  dishes,  keeping  the  house  tidy,  washing  and 
ironing,  sewing  and  mending,  milking  and  churning,  feeding  the  chickens 
and  sweeping  the  big  bare  yard  with  a  brush  broom.  Cleanliness  and  tidi¬ 
ness  were  inherent  qualities  with  her.  Come  Sunday,  she  dressed  her  fam¬ 
ily  and  went  with  them  to  Sunday  School  and  preaching,  and  often  she  had 
company  for  meals  and  overnight.  Another  job  that  few  housewives  and 
mothers  knew  anything  about  was  a  frequent  duty  of  hers.  Willis  had  a 
modest  workshop  at  the  cornmill,  and  made  many  of  the  coffins  for  people 
who  died  in  the  community.  Vina  did  the  lining  of  the  shapely  wooden 
boxes,  her  deftness  with  the  needle  enabling  her  to  do  an  expert  job. 
Often  she  grew  weary,  yet  there  was  no  waking  minute  during  which  she 
could  lie  down  to  rest,  and  her  sleep  at  night  was  often  broken  by  the  rest¬ 
lessness  of  the  children.  The  baby  slept  with  its  parents,  the  three  older 
children  in  a  little  trundle  bed  beside  them. 

But  it  wasn’t  all  grind  and  hardship.  There  were  happy  hours  when 
the  family  went  places  together,  father  and  mother  on  the  spring  seat  of 
the  wagon,  the  children  sitting  on  a  quilt  in  the  back.  Going  for  a  day 
with  Aunt  Drillie  and  Uncle  Joe  Harmon  or  with  Uncle  Amos  and  Aunt 
Margaret  Bailey  brought  happiness  to  every  member  of  the  family.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  children  about  their  own  ages,  Claude  and  Connie  were  always 
delighted  to  visit  the  Monroe  Hollands,*  sometimes  going  with  the  Hol¬ 
land  children  to  their  church,  the  Mount  Pleasant  Baptist.  Here  they  made 
new  friends;  Pink  and  Mamie  Kennedy,  Blanche  and  Rosa  Matheney, 


*  C.  Monroe  Holland  lived  on  a  big  farm  three  miles  east  of  Forest  City.  He 
was  one  of  ten  children  of  L.  A.  (Major)  and  Mrs.  Holland.  The  other  chil¬ 
dren  were  Roseanna,  (Mrs.  T.  P.  Randall)  Louisa,  (Mrs.  George  Matheney) 
Amelia,  (Mrs.  T.  J.  Wilkins)  and  Mac,  (Mrs.  Gifton  Wall);  the  boys,  Osborn, 
LeRoy,  Austin,  Timmons,  and  Gaines.  Monroe  was  married  to  Miss  Pantha 
Kennedy. 
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Mi  trie  McMahan,  Nellie  Smith,  the  Elmores,  the  Tomses,  The  Hardins,  the 
McDaniels,  Bulo,  Fannie  and  Vance  Price,  the  Vassey  boys  and  their  sister, 
Bessie,  and  others  whose  names  are  temporarily  forgotten.  They  were 
all  from  good,  Christian .  homes  and  on  their  way  to  becoming  staunch 
citizens  and  leaders  in  the  church  and  community. 

Vina  was  always  attractive  in  her  quiet,  modest  manner.  Soft,  high- 
collared,  long-sleeved  blouses,  snow  white,  were  worn  with  stiff,  black, 
floor-length  skirts,  painstakingly  made  by  hand.  Or  if  she  was  at  home, 
the  simple  calico  dress  was  neat  and  becoming,  the  front  usually  protected 
by  a  big  white  apron.  The  family  loved  to  sing  together  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  before  it  was  light  enough  for  Willis  to  go  to  work  and  the  children 
to  school.  They  sat  in  a  semi-circle  around  a  blazing  fire  and  sang  the 
church  hymns.  Willis  had  a  deep  love  for  his  children  despite  his  brusque¬ 
ness  with  them.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  rock  the  baby  —  and 
there  always  seemed  to  be  a  baby  —  in  a  straight  chair,  bumping  back  and 
forth,  and  singing  "A  Charge  to  Keep  I  Have.”  Vina  must  have  wondered 
at  times  if  he  did  not  feel  keenly  the  responsibility  of  the  little  "charge” 
he  was  rocking  to  sleep.  Going  to  church  was  a  happy  occasion  and  was 
looked  forward  to  with  keen  delight  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  Nearly  al¬ 
ways  somebody  came  home  to  dinner  with  them,  or  better  still,  they  were 
invited  to  go  with  someone.  If  the  services  were  at  night,  and  often  they 
were  during  "big  meetings”  in  mid-summer,  the  children  sat  quietly  with 
their  mother  until  sleep  overtook  them,  and  then  would  stretch  out  on  the 
long  benches  and  sleep. 

{ 

School  days  were  hard  for  the  Jolley  children  and  for  others  in  the 
neighborhood.  At  first  Claude  and  Connie  went  to  a  country  school  with 
one  room  heated  by  a  big  fireplace.  Miss  Pantha  Lattimore  was  their  first 
teacher.  The  names  of  W.  T.  R.  Bell,  Bert  Bridges,  A.  L.  Rucker  and  J.  W. 
Griffin  were  beginning  to  be  heard  in  connection  with  education  in  Ruth¬ 
erford  county,  and  by  Connie’s  second  year,  there  was  a  school  at  Caroleen 
with  a  longer  term  than  the  country  school.  Among  the  early  teachers 
were  Miss  Bessie  Hoyle,  Miss  Caldwell  Hoyle,  Miss  Kate  Durham,  Miss 
Minnie  Gray,  and  Miss  Rosena  Dowell,  whose  father  was  a  Baptist  min¬ 
ister.  The  mile  walk  on  bitter,  winter  mornings  was  to  breed  in  the  Jolley 
children  endurance  and  fortitude.  They  knew  not  the  meaning  of  words 
such  as  "overshoes”  or  "galoshes.”  Long,  cotton  stockings  and  sturdy, 
heavy  shoes  were  the  only  foot  protection  they  had  in  rain,  sleet  or  snow. 
Not  always  were  there  any  gloves  to  keep  hands  from  becoming  numb  as 
the  children  trudged  through  the  mud  and  ice.  One  day  as  Connie  and 


William  McKinley,  Republican,  became  the  25th  president  of  the  Uniited  States 
in  1896. 

Elias  Carr,  Democrat,  served  as  governor  of  North  Carolina  from  1893  to  1897. 

The  old  Covered  Bridge  spanning  2nd  Broad  River  near  the  Henrietta  Mill  served 
for  many  years  and  is  recalled  by  the  older  citizens  today  with  feelings  of  nostalgia. 
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her  best-loved  schoolmate,  Ammie  Wilson,  were  walking  and  shivering 
along  the  road,  they  tried  to  think  of  some  method  whereby  children  could 
stay  warm  as  they  went  to  school.  They  thought  if  each  child  could  have 
a  tiny,  warm  stove  to  carry  it  would  help.  The  day  was  still  too  far  distant 
to  be  imagined  or  even  dreamed  about  when  children  would  be  transport¬ 
ed  from  their  own  homes  to  school  and  returned  in  a  comfortable  bus  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  State.  Could  some  prophetic  eye  have  looked  into  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  the  good  year  1956,  more  than  seven  thousand  huge  school  buses 
would  have  been  seen  traversing  the  fine  highways  that  spread  like  a  net¬ 
work  over  the  Old  North  State,  and  transporting  nearly  a  half-million 
pupils. 


Covered  Bridge  at  Henrietta 
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Susan  Tate  had  long  ago  moved  from  the  little  house  beside  the  rail¬ 
road.  After  Willis  was  married  his  mother  had  tried  farming  for  a  few 
years  but  found  her  waning  strength  unequal  to  the  task.  Her  three 
younger  children  were  now  almost  grown  and  could  begin  doing  work  for 
pay  when  such  work  could  be  found.  A  cotton  mill  had  been  built  near 
the  site  to  which  Mrs.  Tate  moved  when  she  returned  with  her  family 
from  their  trek  to  Tennessee  many  years  before.  The  mill  and  the  com¬ 
munity  were  known  as  Henrietta  and  a  postoffice  and  company  store  had 
been  set  up.  Many  people  throughout  the  countryside  moved  to  the  little 
town  to  find  work,  living  in  houses  furnished  by  the  company.  Mrs.  Tate 
and  her  children  were  among  the  number.  Reuben  and  Fannie  both  got 
jobs,  and  later  Callie.  The  mother  remained  at  home  to  keep  house,  pre¬ 
pare  meals  and  make  a  garden,  sometimes  taking  boarders  into  her  home 
to  supplement  the  small  earnings  of  the  children.  All  went  along  very 
well  until  the  long  years  of  hard  work  and  privations  began  to  show  their 
effect  upon  Mrs.  Tate,  and  she  became  ill.  One  month  before  Willis’  and 
Vina’s  second  son,  Hoover,  was  born,  the  brave-spirited  mother  quietly 
passed  to  her  eternal  rest.  Fannie  had  married  Robert  Mooney  and  gone 
to  Forest  City  to  live.  Reuben  married  his  second -cousin,  Florence  Tate, 
and  Callie  died  shortly  after  her  23rd  birthday  and  was  buried  beside  her 
mother  at  High  Shoals  Baptist  Church,*  not  far  from  Henrietta.  Willis 
helped  to  settle  up  the  modest  affairs  of  his  mother,  and  the  feeling  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  her  family  which  had  weighed  upon  him  for  many  years, 
ceased. 

Among  legal  papers  left  by  Mrs.  Tate  to  her  son  Willis  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  now  in  the  possession  of  her  grandson,  Hoover  C.  Jolley, 


Promissory  Note  —  given  four  years  before  the  Civil  War  began. 

"One  day  after  date  we  or  either  of  us  do  promise  to  pay  John 
Burgess  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  value  received  of  him  this  March  the 
16th,  1857.” 

Witness  our  hands  and  seal. 

S.  W.  Jolley  (Seal) 

W.  A.  Hill  (Seal) 


#  High  Shoals  Baptist  Church  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  Baptist  churches 
in  Rutherford  County,  having  been  founded  30  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  War  Between  the  States,  approximately  1831.  Sleeping  in  the  beautiful, 
well-kept  cemetery  near  the  church,  are  the  last  remains  of  many  Rutherford 
Country  men  and  women  who  played  a  large  part  in  making  the  history  of 
this  section  of  the  State  a  fascinating  story  of  progress. 
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August  17,  1864 

PURSUANT  to  an  order  of  court  to  lay  off  and  allot  to  Susannah 
Jolley,  late  widow  of  Willis  Jolley,  Dec’d  D.  P.  Gold,  J.  P.,  Joel  Walker, 
and  Anderson  Crowder,  freeholders,  to  lay  off  and  allot  to  said  widow  one 
year’s  allowance  out  of  the  crop,  stock  and  provisions  on  hand  one  Feather 
bed  and  the  necessary  furniture,  one  wheel  and  cards,  all  of  the  crop  of 
stock  and  cattle  and  hogs  on  hand  and  all  the  provisions  on  hand.  All  of 
the  farming  tools  and  two  axes,  one  a  fine  ax,  one  saddle,  one  scythe  and 
cradle,  and  all  the  sheep  three  head,  all  of  the  household  furniture,  one 
dipper  and  one  bookcase  and  all  the  bottles  and  crock-ware,  one  wash  pot 
and  all  of  the  Pot-ware,  one  chest  one  Doctor  Book,  one  syringe,  and  all 
of  the  poultry  on  hand.  One  mattock,  one  iron  wedge,  and  all  of  the  shoe 
tools.  One  sack  bag  and  meal  tub  and  bread  tray,  one  smoothing  iron,  and 
all  the  water  vessels  on  hand,  one  fire  shovel,  one  slate,  and  all  the  books 
on  hand,  and  all  the  cabbage,  potatoes  and  molasses  cane  on  hand,  six 
chairs  one  razor  and  one  strop,  three  ( illegible )  all  of  the  tin  ware,  one 
keg.  We  give  to  the  Widow  all  the  above  named  articles  two  bedsteads, 
and  one  bed  and  we  find  a  deficiency  of  ($300.00)  three  hundred  dollars. 

Anderson  Crowder  (Seal) 

Joel  Walker  (Seal) 

D.  P.  Gold 


Willis  continued  busy  every  waking  minute.  As  his  family  grew  in 
number  and  size,  more  money  was  needed,  tho  fewer  luxuries  were  never 
had  in  any  home.  Most  of  the  food  was  produced  on  the  farm,  with  pork 
and  chicken  as  the  basic  meats  in  the  household.  Sweet  potatoes  grew  large 
and  fine,  beans  were  dried,  and  peas  harvested  by  the  bushel.  Biscuits  were 
served  only  for  breakfast.  An  abundance  of  sweet  milk  enabled  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  their  full  quota,  making  up  for  some  foods  not  available. 
Fruits  were  plentiful  in  season  and  some  dried  for  winter  use.  Homemade 
sorghum  furnished  sweets  for  the  table,  while  cornbread  from  fresh  corn, 
ground  in  Willis’  own  mill,  was  always  plentiful,  and  usually  there  was 
good  homemade  butter,  churned  and  kept  fresh  in  a  crock  in  the  spring. 

Caroleen,  another  cotton  mill  town,  had  sprung  up  a  mile  and  a  half 
away  from  the  Jolley  home.  A  company  store  carried  staple  groceries  and 
dry  goods,  but  it  took  time  to  go  to  town  even  once  a  week  and  prices 
seemed  high;  so  Willis  hit  upon  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  small  store  of 
his  own.  He  built  several  shelves  and  a  four-foot-long  counter  in  one 
corner  of  the  living  room  in  his  home  and  began  filling  the  shelves  with 
the  most-needed  articles  called  for.  From  the  start  the  neighbors  patron¬ 
ized  him,  and  in  a  year’s  time  bigger  quarters  were  needed. 

A  small  storehouse  was  built  directly  across  the  highway  from  the 
dwelling,  and  a  larger  stock  of  gixxls  put  in.  Wholesale  prices  enabled 
Willis  to  supply  his  own  needs  more  cheaply,  and  a  narrow  margin  of 
profit  was  realized  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  charge  accounts  were 
never  paid.  Items  such  as  these,  at  prices  which  seemed  unbelievable  a 
few  years  later,  made  up  the  accounts: 
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15  yards  calico  @  4c 

.60 

Wool  fascinator  (Scarf)  _ 

.20 

Shirt  and  collar 

.55 

Coffee  Pot 

.15 

Pair  overalls 

.60 

Well-bucket  . 

.20 

Suit  men’s  clothes  .  . 

5.00 

7  Vi  yards  gingham  _ 

.38 

100//  flour 

2.15 

8  mule  shoes  .  _ ... _ 

.32 

Pr.  trace  chains 

.45 

1  parasol 

.30 

Vial  laudnum  . . . 

.05 

3  garden  hoes  @  20c  _ 

.60 

Vial  paregoric  .... 

.05 

1  Valise  _  _ 

.25 

Pkg.  Wash.  Powder  ._  . 

.05 

1  bushel  meal  _ _  ... 

.55 

2  pairs  hose  . 

.20 

4#  sugar  ....  _ 

.25 

Pkg.  snuff  .  ... 

.05 

Comb  &  Brush  _  _ 

.10 

5  yds.  Hickory  shirt. 

.38 

1  91#  grindstone  _ 

.37 

Pair  half-soles 

.10 

Pair  suspenders  _  _ 

.10 

1  pair  sox  . 

.05 

When  Willis  was  busy  at 

the 

corn  mill,  or  his  workshop,  or  in 

the 

crops,  ir  fell  to  Vina  to  wait  on  the  trade,  adding  still  another  duty.  Claude 
not  yet  ten  years  old  was  keen  with  figures  and  often  answered  the  call 
of  the  customer  and  sold  tobacco,  thread,  soap  and  other  simple  articles 
which  did  not  require  weighing.  One  day  when  no  one  was  at  the  house 
but  Connie,  a  man  came  along  and  wanted  to  buy  "pinders.”  "Oh  no,  we 
don’t  have  them,”  she  told  him.  She  had  certainly  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  in  her  daddy’s  store.  When  her  mother  came  in  and  told  the  little 
girl  that  "pinders”  meant  peanuts,  Connie  thought  ruefully  of  the  barrel 
of  nice  peanuts  and  how  happy  she  would  have  been  to  measure  up  a  pint 
cup  full  for  the  customer — had  she  only  known.  And  he  might  even  have 
bought  a  quart!  That  would  have  been  two  cups  full! 

Each  succeeding  year  brought  new  friends  for  the  children  as  they 
went  to  school  in  the  large  hall  over  the  company  store  at  Caroleen.  S.  B. 
Tanner  was  head  and  a  co-owner  of  the  big  cotton  mill  there  where  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  worked,  carding,  spinning  and  weaving  a  creamy  white 
cloth  called  "domestic.”  Kenneth  Tanner  was  the  head’s  eldest  son,  a 
keen-eyed,  slender  youth  who  made  friends  easily  among  the  boys  of  his 
own  age.  He  may  have  lived  in  a  bigger  house  and  worn  better  clothes 
than  most  of  his  comrades,  but  that  made  no  difference  in  his  friendships. 
He  was  democratic  in  spirit  and  the  fellows  considered  him  a  "real  guy.” 
Claude  Jolley  liked  Kenneth,  and  Kenneth  liked  Claude,  calling  him 
"Jelly”  in  fun. 

There  were  the  Scruggs  boys,  Marvin,  Wilburn  and  Bobo;  and  Leon 
Gaffney  who  came  up  from  Henrietta  to  the  Caroleen  school;  Ben  and 
Troy  Hawkins,  who  were  among  the  bigger  boys;  Herschell  Wilson,  Grady 
and  Miles  Young,  Ed  Hill,  Elphus  Randall,  John  Byers,  Buford  and  Kelly 
Hamrick. 

Among  Connie’s  friends  and  schoolmates  were  Mary  Whisnant,  Mary 
Moore,  Rose  and  Carrie  Wooten,  Norma  Phillips,  Blanche  Owens,  Ammie 
Wilson,  Minnie  Byers,  Bryte,  Maude  and  Knox  Bess,  Lillie  Randall,  Essie 
and  Alice  Cantrell,  Lillie  and  Margaret  Lynch,  and  many  others  whose 
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names  have  slipped  away  into  that  long-ago  past — that  period  in  a  child’s 
life,  immortalized  by  the  song,  "dear  old  golden  rule  days.” 

The  decade  was  witnessing  a  steady  growth  in  population  in  the 
County,  with  Rutherford  ton,  Forest  City,  Ellenboro,  Bostic,  and  now  Hen¬ 
rietta  and  Caroleen  showing  greatly  increased  citizenship.  Its  folks  were 
predominantly  white,  tho  with  a  goodly  percentage  of  negroes.  People 
of  foreign  birth  were  practically  unknown. 

The  neighborhood  around  the  Jolley  home  was  becoming  more  thick¬ 
ly  settled.  Major  Holland’s  daughter,  Rose  Anna,  had  married  Pinkney 
Randall  and  moved  across  the  creek  from  the  corn  mill;  the  Landrum 
McSwains  with  a  big  family  of  children  lived  at  the  top  of  the  long  incline 
beyond  the  home  of  the  Misses  Hill,  while  a  new  family  of  colored  folks 
by  the  name  of  Greer  were  occupying  the  tenant  house  on  the  Hill  farm. 
Ida  Greer,  the  mother,  was  honest  and  industrious  and  often  helped  in  the 
"white  folks”  homes  with  laundry  and  heavy  work,  making  herself  a  real 
asset  in  what  had  formerly  been  a  strictly  white  neighborhood.  On  a 
sharp  rise  above  the  Baxter  graveyard,  an  old  historic  burying  ground,  a 
family  of  Dobbins  resided.  Mrs.  Faster  Harrill,  a  widow,  with  two  grand¬ 
children,  Willie  and  Grover  Harrill,  lived  across  the  river.  Grover  was  a 
lifelong  friend  of  Claude  Jolley  and  a  constant  companion.  In  adult  life 
Grover  was  prominent  in  business  affairs  of  the  county,  being  associated 
first  with  the  Company  Store  at  Caroleen  and  later  with  the  Farmers’ 
Federation  at  Forest  City.  David,  Housan  and  Baxter,  sons  of  Mrs.  Faster 
Harrill,  settled  close  to  their  mother  as  they  married  and  established  homes 
of  their  own.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Randall  had  a  big  family  of  boys  who 
homesteaded  close  by  their  parents,  among  them  being  Kelley,  Shaw, 
Pinkney,  Boss  and  Tilden.  Thomas  Harrill  married  Mark  Wells’  daugh¬ 
ter,  Ida,  and  built  a  home  near  Uncle  Amos  Bailey;  several  families  by  the 
name  of  Blanton,  and  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson  Davis  owned  farms  and 
lived  in  the  Oak  Grove  community.  Also  the  names  of  Cooper,  Padgett, 
Rome  and  James  were  becoming  well  known. 

Wiley  Luckadoo,  an  old-time  negro  man  who  came  regularly  to  the 
store  was  enjoyed  and  respected  by  the  Jolley  children  who  loved  to  hear 
his  quaint  dialect.  George  and  Tilda  Bridges  were  another  reputable  col¬ 
ored  couple.  Jim  Conner  was  a  new-comer  on  the  D.  M.  Wilson  place. 
The  Conners  had  two  children,  Delbert  and  Kathleen  who  added  new 
interest  among  the  "small  fry”  in  the  settlement,  particularly  Kathleen  who 
had  a  doll  as  "big  as  a  real  baby”  and  was  very  generous  in  letting  her 
young  friends  hold  it. 

A  small  kindly  man,  always  wearing  a  clean,  tan  shirt  and  walking 
with  a  slight  stoop,  Perry  Moore  was  friendly  to  say  the  least.  When 
greeted,  and  inquiry  made  about  the  health  status  of  his  family,  Perry 
would  always  very  politely  answer,  "All  sorter  stirrin’.”  The  phrase,  never 
varying,  struck  a  funny  note  in  the  minds  of  the  Jolley  children  and  be¬ 
came  a  household  expression  with  them.  Another  phrase  in  stock  was 
"a  little  sorter  sick,”  coming  from  the  answer  of  ten-year-old  Joe  Randall, 
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a  neighbor  boy,  who  one  hot  summer  afternoon  was  lying  on  a  quilt  on 
the  front  porch  of  his  home  when  Willis  and  the  boys  passed  by  going  to 
a  distant  cotton  field  to  work.  "What’s  the  matter,  Joe?’’  Willis  inquired. 
"Ah,  I’m  a  little  sorter  sick,’’  the  youngster  replied.  Joe  grew  up  to  be  a 
fine  man,  a  merchant  at  Caroleen  and  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School 
at  Oak  Grove  for  a  number  of  years. 
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At  last  Willis  was  able  to  buy  Vina  a  sewing  machine  which  eased 
the  task  of  sewing  by  hand  and  made  her  sing  as  she  went  about  her  work. 
The  organ,  bought  from  his  mother’s  estate  when  things  were  settled,  was 
a  joy  to  have,  tho  no  one  could  play  it.  However,  Connie  began  picking 
out  hymns  and  before  long  could  play  several,  reading  the  shaped  notes 
which  she  had  learned  at  singing  school.  Willis  had  a  good  bass  voice 
and  loved  to  sing,  and  he  saw  to  it  that  his  children  had  what  opportuni¬ 
ties  were  available  in  the  way  of  musical  education.  So  far,  it  had  been 
only  a  "singing  school"  taught  now  and  then  at  the  church  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  during  lay-by ”  time  in  the  summers.  There  they  learned  the 
shaped  notes  and  practiced  the  singing  of  many  hymns.  The  teacher, 
usually  from  a  distant  community,  took  turns  going  home  with  his  pupils 
and  spending  the  night,  taking  his  board  and  keep  as  part  of  the  pay  for 
his  work.  Miss  Mary  Byers,  who  later  married  Prof.  J.  W.  Griffin,  came 
up  from  her  father’s  home  near  Caroleen  twice  a  week  and  gave  Connie 
a  few  organ  lessons,  but  because  of  the  child’s  other  duties  and  the  extra 
expense  involved,  they  were  not  continued  for  long. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  when  company  was  in  and  everybody  sitting 
in  the  front  yard  in  the  shade  of  the  big  oak  tree,  laughing  and  talking, 
they  saw  Ben  Blanton,  a  lanky  mulatto  coming  up  the  hill  on  his  mule 
which  was  almost  the  same  color  as  the  rider.  Ben  was  sitting  on  a  sack 
of  shelled  corn.  When  he  stopped,  he  spoke  apologetically,  saying,  Mis- 
tah  Jolley,  could  you  grind  my  turn  o’  corn’?  I  come  by  de  mill  but 
nobody  wuz  thar.”  The  group  in  the  yard  smiled  and  wondered  if  Ben 
was  completely  out  of  bread,  or  if  he  was  "out  of  his  head.”  Willis  re¬ 
plied,  "Ben,  haven’t  you  got  anything  to  eat  at  your  house?”  The  confused 
negro  fumbled  with  the  bridle  and  said,  "yes  suh,  Mistah  Jolley,  but  1  am 
nearly  out  o’  meal,  and  tomorrow  is  Sunday.”  Then  everybody  laughed 
outright  and  the  man’s  confusion  mounted  as  Willis  explained  that  it  was 
Sunday  already — today.  Impressing  his  regret  for  making  such  a  blunder, 
Ben  turned  around  to  go  back  home,  then  stopped — "Mistah  Jolle^,  I’se 
awful  sorry.  Does  ye  reckon  de  good  Lawd  will  send  me  to  de  bad 
place?”  Then  he  grinned  and  kicking  his  old  mule  in  the  side,  added, 
"I’ll  be  back  tomorrow,”  and  as  the  animal  jogged  out  into  the  road,  Ben 
turned  and  said,  "1  left  the  old  woman  at  home  washin  .” 

Vina  was  in  the  garden  nearby  one  day  grabbling  new  potatoes  for 
supper  when  she  heard  a  terrible  commotion  inside  the  house.  She  had 
left  the  children  playing  in  the  yard.  Calling  frantically,  she  could  make 
no  one  hear.  .  She  went  down  the  little  hill  and  came  to  the  kitchen  door 
which  was  shut.  Upon  opening  it,  she  was  pounced  upon  by  a  half-dozen 
big  hens  in  their  frenzied  efforts  to  get  outside.  The  children  had  enticed 
them  in  with  bread,  thinking  how  much  fun  it  would  be  to  catch  them, 
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but  had  not  reckoned  upon  the  hens  flying  wildly  over  tables,  stove  and 
meal  bin,  grazing  the  walls  where  buckets  and  pans  were  hanging  and 
causing  bedlam  in  general.  Vina  didn’t  use  the  switch  upon  her  children 
often,  but  this  was  one  time  when  each  got  a  healthy  dose  of  "peachtree 

M 

tea. 

Major  Holland  was  a  landlord  who  was  welcomed  whenever  he  chose 
to  visit  his  tenants.  His  black  top-buggy  with  red  wheels,  drawn  by  a 
large  black  horse  was  a  familiar  sight  in  the  vicinity  of  his  daughter,  Rose 
Anna’s  home.  With  his  wife  and  youngest  daughter,  Mae,  he  often  came 
visiting  during  week-days.  He  loved  talking  with  Willis  and  was  mostly 
agreeable  to  changes  and  improvements  suggested  by  his  tenant.  He  no¬ 
ticed  the  sturdy  outbuildings  which  had  gone  up  and  commented  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  latest  addition  to  convenience  about  the  place,  a  well  which 
Willis  had  dug  near  his  home  and  close  beside  the  road.  At  a  depth  of 
sixteen  feet  a  bold  stream  of  water  had  been  struck,  furnishing  an  abund¬ 
ant  supply  for  the  household  and  for  all  passers-by  who  stopped.  The 
Major  liked  the  idea  of  the  store,  too,  and  often  sat  and  talked  with  Willis 
when  he  was  not  busy  with  customers.  Their  talk  usually  ran  to  farming, 
and  L.  A.  Holland  listened  attentively  as  Willis  expounded  his  ideas  on 
diversification  of  crops  and  better  farming  methods.  But  if  a  conversa¬ 
tion  were  drawn  out  too  long  and  Willis  itched  to  get  at  a  piece  of  work 
he  needed  to  do  outside,  he  had  a  sure-fire  method  of  getting  his  visitor 
on  the  move.  He  had  only  to  mention  his  desire  to  purchase  the  place  on 
which  he  lived.  "Definitely,  no!’’  the  major  would  retort  and  drawing  out 
his  watch  and  arising  would  declare,  "Really,  1  must  be  going.” 

With  more  than  passing  interest  Willis  read  of  the  stock  law  which 
at  long  last  was  enacted  on  April  1,  1898.  Now  he  would  no  longer  be 
pestered  with  stray  cattle  barging  into  his  growing  crops.  He  had  never 
let  his  own  stock  run  loose.  It  might  be  lawful,  but  it  certainly  was  poor 
business,  he  thought. 

A  new  little  son  and  brother  arrived  in  the  Jolley  household  on  the 
2 1st  of  July,  1899.  He  was  named  Ralph  Alexander,  the  first  child  to 
bear  any  part  of  either  parent’s  name.  Hoover,  now  nearly  four  years 
old,  felt  somehow  that  his  "nose  was  out  of  joint”  and  paid  little  heed  to 
the  newcomer  for  several  days.  In  later  years  the  brothers  were  almost 
inseparable. 

Carrie  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Aunt  Margaret  and  Uncle  Amos 
Bailey  and  was  always  a  welcome  visitor  in  the  Jolley  home.  Now,  she 
was  on  hand  to  spend  a  week  taking  care  of  Vina  and  the  baby.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  week  Vina  was  still  tcx>  ill  to  sit  up,  and  Carrie  remained 


William  McKinley,  Republican,  was  re-elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  in  1900. 

Daniel  L.  Russell  occupied  the  governor’s  mansion  in  Raleigh  from  1897  to  1901, 
being  the  first  Republican  to  serve  as  chief  executive  since  Curtis  H.  Brogden, 
elected  in  1874.  His  critics  said  Governor  Russell  had  sufficient  ability  but  lacked 
vision  to  gain  and  to  hold  the  confidence  of  the  white  population  of  North 
Carolina. 
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for  another  week  and  still  another.  It  was  "lay-by”  time  again,  and  Willis 

could  take  care  of  everything  else  about  the  place  with  the  help  of  Claude 

and  Connie.  Lois  and  Hoover  played  outside  most  of  the  time,  allowing 

quiet  for  the  sick  mother.  Finally  she  was  able  to  get  up  and  Carrie  went 

home,  but  the  load  was  too  heavy  and  much  of  the  time  Vina  had  to  lie 

down.  Sometimes  she  spread  a  comfort  on  the  cool,  bare  fltx)r  and  with 

her  head  on  a  pillow  which  was  little  whiter  than  her  own  pallid  face,  she 

would  ask  Connie  to  comb  her  hair.  The  little  girl  would  get  the  comb 

and  run  it  gently  through  the  long  black  tresses.  It  seemed  to  relax  Vina 

and  she  would  close  her  eyes  as  if  in  sleep  while  Connie  continued  to 

comb  and  to  caress  her  mother’s  hair.  It  was  one  of  the  things  this  little 

girl  loved  best  to  do  for  her  mother, 
i 

With  Carrie  or  Aunt  Margaret  coming  in  often  to  help  with  the 
washing  and  heavier  work,  Vina  managed  to  get  through  the  rest  of  that 
year  and  the  next.  However,  by  the  time  the  baby  was  nineteen  months 
old,  the  doctor  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  home.  Good  old  Doctor 
Oliver  Hicks  came  slowly  and  deliberately,  often  hours  or  even  a  whole 
day  after  he  was  called.  "I  gad,”  he  would  remark  with  a  laugh,  "I  always 
get  there  before  they  die.”  But  his  ministrations  resulted  in  no  improve¬ 
ment.  The  last  year  in  the  century  found  Vina  a  semi-invalid,  with  Claude 
and  Connie  busy  every  minute  helping  the  best  they  could  in  the  kitchen 
and  sick-room.  Willis  was  deeply  troubled,  and  his  work  at  the  mill,  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  store  pressed  heavily  upon  him.  Vina  seemed  so  tired! 
"If  I  could  only  fly  away  like  a  little  bird,”  she  would  sometimes  say,  "then 
I  could  rest.”  Her  condition  grew  worse  with  the  coming  of  winter. 
Carrie  was  like  an  angel  to  come  and  help. 

Nineteen-hundred-One*  was  a  brand  New  Year  in  a  brand  New 
Century,  but  it  brought  no  rejoicing  to  the  Jolley  home.  Ralph,  not  yet 
two,  was  a  happy  child  and  played  contentedly  with  Hoover  in  the  sandy 
yard  beneath  the  big  spreading  oak  as  spring  came  on.  This  relieved  the 
desperately  sick  mother  as  she  lay  on  her  bed  most  of  the  time  now,  weak 
and  exhausted.  Dr.  Whisnant,  a  young  medic,  had  come  to  Caroleen  to 
practice  and  Willis  called  him  to  see  Vina.  He  was  serious-minded  and 
alert  and  found  that  high  temperatures  one  day  were  followed  by  chills 
and  a  depressed  condition  the  next.  Finally,  in  April,  the  doctor  knew  his 
patient  could  not  last  through  the  summer  and  broke  the  news  to  Willis 
as  gently  as  possible. 


*  William  McKinley,  president  of  the  United  States,  was  killed  by  an  assassin’s 
bullet  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1901,  seven  months 
after  he  was  inaugurated.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Vice-president,  became  President. 

Charles  B.  Aycock,  Democrat,  and  remembered  as  North  Carolina’s  Education 
Governor,  was  inaugurated  in  January,  1901  and  served  four  years. 

L.  A.  (Major)  Holland  was  elected  county  commissioner,  a  son  and  a  grandson 
to  be  thus  honored  in  years  to  come. 
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"For,  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and  place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar.” 


One  of  Connie’s  meager  memories  about  her  mother  concerned  a  day 
that  winter  when  Vina  got  up  from  her  bed  and  went  to  the  kitchen  and 
was  talking  with  Carrie.  Connie  was  entertaining  the  baby  by  rocking 
him  in  a  big  old-fashioned  rocking  chair  which  Willis  had  bought  from 
his  mother’s  estate  along  with  the  organ.  Connie  wondered  why  her 
mother  had  got  up  and  what  she  was  telling  Carrie.  After  a  few  minutes 
she  saw  the  two  women  embrace  and  heard  Vina’s  voice  saying,  "1  want 
to  go,  Carrie,  and  I  am  ready.”  Troubled  in  mind  and  wondering  if  her 
mother’s  words  did  not  have  some  deep  meaning  which  she  could  not  un¬ 
derstand,  the  little  girl  continued  rocking  her  baby  brother  and  pushed  the 
painful  incident  deep  into  her  secret  mind. 

There  was  almost  no  time  for  playing  these  days,  but  occasionally 
Connie  and  Lois  slipped  to  their  playroom  under  the  cotton-house  and 
had  a  half-hour  at  "make-believe”  housekeeping,  little  realizing  how  stx>n 
real  housekeeping  would  be  their  duty.  Claude,  in  a  generous  mood,  had 
helped  his  little  sisters  enclose  the  space  by  tacking  burlap  sacks  around 
the  sides  and  end  of  the  house  which  stood  high  off  the  ground  at  the 
back.  A  space  was  left  open  for  the  door.  Claude  had  set  up  boxes  for 
tables  and  built  a  miniature  stove  out  of  flat  rocks.  The  little  girls  had 
great  admiration  for  their  big  brother’s  skill  and  played  contentedly  in 
the  room.  Broken  pieces  of  dishes  found  here  and  there  about  the  farm 
served  for  setting  the  table.  Both  Connie  and  Lois  had  a  lovely  doll  with 
waxen  hair  that  Santa  Claus  had  brought  them  nearly  two  years  before. 
Last  year  they  had  each  acquired  a  dime  and  were  allowed  to  go  to  Caro- 
leen  with  Miss  Mary  Hill  one  day  and  buy  material  for  new  doll  dresses. 
Vina  had  been  able  to  sit  up  then  and  made  little  bright  blue  skirts  and 
jackets  for  the  dolls,  showing  the  children  how  to  put  pieces  of  material 
together  and  to  make  tiny  stitches.  The  playhouse  was  so  much  fun!  But 
so  little  time  for  playing!  Sometimes  now  when  she  was  having  a  good 
day,  Vina  would  talk  to  Connie,  telling  her  how  to  do  things  about  the 
house  and  for  the  baby.  "You  must  always,  always,  be  a  good  girl,  and 
take  good  care  of  Hoover  and  Ralph,”  she  would  say.  But  there  was  no 
hint  of  the  fact  that  she  might  be  leaving  her  precious  children  s<x)n. 
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Though  her  heart  must  have  been  breaking,  there  were  no  tears — only 
smiles  for  the  little  ones  at  her  bedside. 
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A  crop  had  been  put  out,  and  Willis  was  slaving  long  hours  trying 
to  cultivate  it.  Claude  was  doing  almost  as  much  work  as  his  father  now 
as  he  took  his  hoe  and  worked  beside  Willis  in  the  cotton.  As  the  month 
of  May  slipped  away,  ushering  in  June,  the  sun  shone  brightly  that  first 
day.  The  field  above  the  storehouse  needed  hoeing,  and  Connie  was 
asked  to  join  Claude  and  their  father  in  the  work.  Vina  lay  pale  and 
listless  on  her  bed  as  she  had  for  many  days  now.  Carrie  was  busy  in 
the  kitchen  and  the  three  little  ones  were  playing  outside. 


About  eleven  o’clock  Carrie  came  running  across  the  road  calling  to 
Willis — "Come  quick"  she  screamed,  "Vina  is  worse,”  and  she  turned  and 
ran  back  toward  the  house.  In  an  instant  Willis,  followed  by  the  children, 
was  at  the  bedside  of  their  loved  one.  There  was  only  time  for  brief 
farewells  and  Vina  slipped  peacefully  away 


"Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about 
him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.” 
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Part  II 


WILLIS  AND  THE  CHILDREN 


1 


Willis  had  a  troubled  mind  and  a  burdened  heart  as  he  entered  his 
home  that  warm  summer  afternoon,  followed  by  five  motherless  children. 
The  grave  in  the  Oak  Grove  cemetery  had  been  covered  with  flowers, 
placed  there  by  loving  neighborly  hands,  with  several  floral  arrangements 
to  spare  for  the  two  little  mounds  beside  the  mother.  Jane  and  Reuben 
with  their  families  and  other  relatives  who  had  come  for  the  funeral  were 
now  returned  to  their  own  homes.  The  neighbors,  who  had  been  so  kind 
through  it  all,  felt  impelled  to  go  home  and  catch  up  on  neglected  duties. 
That  zero  hour  when  every  bereaved  family  must  go  back  for  the  first 
time  to  find  their  loved  one  gone  forever,  cast  its  black  shadow  upon 
father  and  children  alike.  They  felt  alone  and  forsaken.  The  house,  for 
the  past  two  days  so  full  of  people  coming  and  going,  now  seemed  big 
and  empty. 

Worn  out  with  too  much  excitement,  the  children  slept  soundly  that 
night,  while  Willis  went  over  and  over  again  the  immediate  future  and 
wondered  how  he  could  possibly  carry  on  alone.  How  could  he  care  for 
the  little  ones  who  were  so  small  and  so  badly  in  need  of  a  mother’s  loving 
hands?  There  would  be  three  meals  a  day  to  prepare;  there  would  be  the 
washing  and  ironing  to  do,  and  right  now  the  rush  season  in  the  crops  was 
at  its  peak.  Claude  was  a  big  help  with  the  outside  work,  and  Connie  and 
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Lois  could  do  many  chores  within  but  could  not  carry  the  entire  load. 
Finally,  Willis  slept,  only  to  awaken  long  before  dawn  with  the  burden 
unabated.  Never  had  he  felt  so  inadequate,  so  helpless.  He  knew  there 
was  no  turning  back,  no  standing  still — only  straight  ahead  with  God’s 
help! 

With  her  Dad  and  big  brother  in  the  fields,  hoeing  and  plowing  the 
crops,  a  heavy  responsibility  was  left  on  Connie’s  shoulders.  She  was 
still  a  child — a  child  with  a  crippled  foot.  Yet  she  sensed  that  a  mother’s 
duties  had  suddenly  been  thrust  upon  her,  and  she  arose  to  the  occasion 
as  best  she  could.  The  words  of  her  mother  took  oq  meaning  as  she  re¬ 
called  them — "be  good  to  Hoover  and  Ralph.’’  Of  course,  she  would  be 
good  to  them.  Ralph  was  such  a  little  fellow!  She  hugged  him  more 
tightly  as  in  early  afternoons  she  rocked  him  to  sleep.  Hoover  was  little 
too!  Not  quite  six!  And  they  had  nobody  to  turn  to  but  her!  Lois  was 
a  comfort  and  a  big  help.  She  was  eight  and  so  willing  to  share  in  the 
work  of  the  house!  A  little  armchair  with  sturdy  split  bottom,  handed 
down  to  each  succeeding  baby  since  Claude,  enabled  Lois  to  reach  the 
dishpan  and  help  with  the  dishes.  She  could  feed  the  chickens  too,  and 
run  many  errands  about  the  place.  Hoover  was  engaged  mostly  in  en¬ 
tertaining  the  baby,  and  the  two  little  brothers  made  tiny  mounds  in  the 
moist  sand  under  the  oak  tree.  "They  put  Ma  in  the  ground"  Ralph  would 
say  soberly,  "and  covered  her  up.”  Then  he  and  Hoover  would  nick  wild 
flowers  and  place  them  on  the  mound  and  call  to  Connie  and  Lois  to 
come  "see  Ma’s  grave.”  A  child  of  two  has  fleeting  recollections,  and 
soon  Ralph  had  almost  forgotten  his  mother  and  transferred  his  passion¬ 
ate,  baby  affections  to  his  big  sister.  Hoover  was  four  years  older,  and 
with  a  memory  as  keen  as  a  whip  his  retrospections  in  later  years  were 
clear  and  correct. 

Connie  must  now  learn  to  measure  cloth  and  to  weigh  sugar  and  fat- 
back,  as  well  as  master  the  method  for  correctly  entering  charge  sales  on 
the  Ledger,  for  Willis  and  Claude  were  often  too  far  away  from  the  house 
to  be  called  when  a  customer  came  to  the  store.  She  loved  this  phase  of 
her  new  duties,  tho  sometimes  it  meant  reprimand  when  her  father  came 
in  and  found  an  error  in  her  work.  He  demanded  perfection  and  excuses 
were  not  tolerated. 

During  the  first  few  days  after  the  passing  of  her  mother,  Connie 
spied  a  small  snagged  place  in  the  little  chambray  dress  the  baby  was 
wearing  and  felt  that  attending  to  such  things  must  be  one  of  her  duties. 
Taking  the  garment  off  the  child  and  replacing  it  with  a  fresh  one,  she 
sat  down  to  her  first  task  of  mending,  carefully  placing  a  square  of  match¬ 
ing  material  beneath  the  torn  place,  and  sewing  it  with  the  tinv  stitches 
her  mother  had  taught  her  to  make.  She  tried  to  iron  her  father’s  and 
brother’s  shirts  and  the  children’s  clothes,  but  it  was  a  task  in  which  she 
could  take  no  pride,  for  it  was  difficult,  and  she  would  delay  it  sometimes 
too  long.  One  particular  Sunday  morning  she  was  destined  not  to  forget. 
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Willis  told  her  if  she  would  find  him  a  fresh  shirt  and  get  the  children 
"cleaned  up”  they  would  all  go  to  Mr.  Monroe  Holland’s  and  spend  the 
day.  She  loved  going  there,  for  Lula  Holland  was  her  own  age  and  one 
of  her  best  friends,  and  they  could  play  together  forever,  it  seemed,  and 
never  get  tired.  So  with  glad  anticipation  she  put  little  clean  suits  on 
Hoover  and  Ralph,  and  she  and  Lois  got  into  their  Sunday  frocks,  but  alas, 
when  she  went  to  get  Pa’s  white  shirt,  it  was  not  ironed.  It  happened  in 
a  day  when  the  "Blue  Stocking”  type  of  religion  prevailed,  and  to  even 
think  of  hastily  pressing  a  shirt  on  Sunday  morning  would  be  disgraceful 
and  unheard  of.  The  trip  was  called  off.  Connie  had  learned  her  lesson 
the  hard  way,  but  it  stuck.  "Never  put  off  till  tomorrow  what  should  be 
done  today.” 

The  first  snap  beans  of  the  season,  always  hailed  as  a  rare  treat,  were 
picked  on  an  evening  in  early  July  after  Willis  came  in  from  the  field. 
He  and  the  children  strung  and  broke  the  beans  before  going  to  bed,  and 
next  morning  he  put  them  in  a  big  iron  pot,  together  with  a  piece  of  side 
meat  and  a  dipper  of  cold  water,  and  placed  the  pot  on  a  fire  built  in  the 
fireplace.  "Now,  watch  the  beans,”  he  instructed  Connie  before  leaving, 
"and  if  they  get  dry,  put  in  more  water.”  No  pot  was  ever  more  carefully 
tended,  yet  the  beans  burned  to  a  black  crisp.  As  the  child  tilted  the  pot 
every  few  minutes,  looking  for  the  absence  of  water,  she  did  not  realize 
the  liquid  which  she  saw  was  fat  cooked  out  of  the  meat.  Of  course  the 
dinner  was  ruined,  and  worse  still,  Connie  knew  her  father  would  switch 
her  when  he  came  in.  Until  the  present  day  she  doesn’t  know  why  he 
didn’t.  Maybe  it  melted  his  heart  to  see  the  fears  and  failures  of  his  little 
motherless  children. 

Within  a  month  after  Vina’s  mound  had  been  covered  with  June 
roses,  another  mother  in  the  neighborhood  passed  away  and  was  buried 
at  Oak  Grove.  Mrs.  Shaw  Randall  died  in  July,  leaving  four  children. 
But  the  imprint  of  a  Christian  mother’s  influence  had  been  left.  Her 
eldest  son,  Buford,  became  a  well-known  Methodist  minister;  her  first 
daughter,  Beulah,  married  Elijah  Blanton,  a  neighbor  boy,  who  became  a 
Methodist  minister,  and  her  second  daughter,  Alta,  was  one  of  the  best 
loved  Sunday  School  superintendents  Oak  Grove  church  ever  had.  The 
youngest  son,  Willard,  affiliated  with  the  Southern  Railway  Company  and 
made  gocxl  on  his  job. 
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Rutherford  County  was  sparsely  settled  with  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  wooded  land  and  wide-open  spaces.  Its  people  were  sober,  honest  and 
industrious  for  the  most  part,  and  by  this  time  they  were  beginning  to 
recover  from  the  hardships  and  heartbreaks  of  Reconstruction  Days.  The 
balance  between  the  two  major  political  parties  was  such  that  it  was  a 
game  of  tit  for  tat,  the  Democrats  being  in  power  for  a  term  only  to  be 
defeated  by  the  Republicans  who  expected  to  be  ousted  at  the  next  elec¬ 
tion.  Being  a  plain-spoken  man  of  strong  convictions,  Willis  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Democrat.  "How  in  the  world  could  a 
Southerner  be  anything  but  a  Democrat?”  he  would  sometimes  ask  in  be¬ 
wildered  tones.  Willis  was  pleased  to  have  Jake  Alexander  represent 
Rutherford  County  at  Raleigh,  and  occasionally  had  the  privilege  of  con¬ 
versing  with  the  lawmaker  when  he  was  on  a  visit  in  the  home  of  his 
aunts,  the  Misses  Hill. 

•  Willis  was  a  busy  man,  but  never  neglected  reading  his  newspapers, 
and  was  usually  well  informed  on  most  county  and  state  happenings.  A 
weekly  paper  coming  out  from  Rutherfordton  now  was  the  first  local 
news  sheet.  It  later  became  the  Rutherfordton  Sun.  Connie  in  later 
years  did  considerable  news  reporting  and  feature  writing  for  local  and 
State  papers,  and  attributed  her  inspiration  for  writing  to  the  editor  of 
THE  SUN  who  furnished  her  with  a  copy  of  his  paper  free,  as  well  as 
stationery  and  postage  for  writing  the  neighborhood  news.  She  began  it 
in  her  early  ’teens. 

Florence  Mills,  built  by  R.  R.  Haynes  and  S.  B.  Tanner  at  Forest  City, 
and  named  for  Mr.  Haynes’  daughter,  was  finished  and  hundreds  of  fami¬ 
lies  had  flocked  in  for  jobs.  The  population  of  the  village  now  reached 
more  than  one  thousand.  Telephones  were  appearing  though  the  country¬ 
side  as  well  as  in  the  cities. 

Willis  read  about  rural  mail  service  which  was  being  initiated  in 
some  sections  of  North  Carolina,  and  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  his 
own  mail  would  be  delivered  to  his  door.  He  ordered  considerable  mer¬ 
chandise  from  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  from  other  wholesale  houses  at 
a  distance,  and  often  important  orders  and  other  correspondence  suffered 
delay  because  there  was  no  time  to  visit  the  postoffice,  a  mile  or  more 
away,  every  day.  Yes,  free  delivery  would  be  a  wonderful  service.  It 
came  to  the  Ellenboro  vicinity  first,  with  W.  N.  Dorsey  as  carrier.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dorsey  were  members  of  the  Oak  Grove  church,  both  serving  in 
the. capacity  of  teacher.  Sometimes  Willis  would  question  Mr.  Dorsey 
concerning  the  possibility  of  getting  a  route  from  Caroleen.  But  when  a 
route  came  a  couple  of  years  later,  it  was  from  Forest  City  instead  of 
Caroleen.  George  Wells  was  the  first  "mail  man”  and  a  better  one  could 
not  have  been  chosen. 
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One  duty,  coming  several  times  each  year,  was  a  source  of  provocation 
to  Willis.  The  public  roads  must  be  maintained,  he  knew,  but  the  system 
seemed  inadequate.  An  "Overseer’’  who  had  been  properly  appointed  to 
this  duty,  could  summons  all  men  in  his  designated  territory  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  45,  to  work  for  two  consecutive  days,  and  this  for  three  or 
four  times  a  year.  It  usually  came  when  Willis  was  busiest,  it  seemed, 
but  either  he  must  go,  send  a  man  in  his  place,  or  pay  the  overseer  a 
stipulated  sum  of  money.  It  was  like  death  and  taxes.  You  could  not  get 
around  it.  Fortunately,  the  present  governor  was  to  be  followed  in  1905 
by  Robert  B.  Glenn,  a  man  who  declared  in  his  inaugural  address  that  he 
wanted  to  go  down  in  history  as  "the  apostle  of  good  roads.”  With  the 
newly  formed  State  Highway  Commission  as  a  vehicle  on  which  to  carry 
forward  his  plans,  thousands  of  miles  of  new  roads  were  built  and  a  better 
system  for  their  upkeep  put  into  effect. 

In  the  early  fall  Willis  had  to  do  jury  duty  in  the  court  held  in  Ruth- 
erfordton.  He  left  the  children  at  home  by  themselves,  telling  them  to 
"hunt  up  something  for  their  dinner.”  Claude  challenged  Connie  to  have 
fried  chicken.  Connie  agreed  to  fry  it  if  Claude  would  kill  and  dress  it. 
Starting  preparations  around  ten  o’clock,  the  children  had  a  platter  of 
nicely  browned  fried  chicken  on  the  table  by  noon.  It  looked  good,  but 
it  did  not  taste  right,  tho  the  five  little  Jolleys  made  their  dinner  on  it, 
being  careful  to  save  a  few  pieces  for  their  father.  During  the  afternoon 
Rose  Anna  Randall  came  over  to  see  if  the  children  were  getting  along  all 
right  in  their  father’s  absence.  They  told  her  about  the  chicken  and  asked 
her  to  taste  it  and  see  what  was  wrong.  Rosa  Anna  was  plump  and  good- 
natured,  and  when  she  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed  out  loud,  Claude 
and  Connie  were  perplexed.  What  in  the  world  had  they  done  wrong? 
"You  just  didn’t  salt  it,”  she  told  them.  Then  they  all  laughed  together. 

Aunt  Margaret  Bailey  came  when  she  could  and  helped  out,  particu¬ 
larly  if  any  of  the  family  became  ill.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they 
must  get  along  the  best  they  could  alone.  When  school  opened  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  Claude,  Lois,  and  now  Hoover,  started,  Connie  cried  because 
she  must  stay  home.  She  wanted  desperately  to  go.  She  had  never  loved 
anything  like  going  to  school,  but  there  was  no  one  but  herself  to  take 
care  of  Ralph,  and  she  must  be  reconciled  to  staying  at  home.  Taking  the 
baby  to  the  field  she  helped  Willis  pick  cotton  while  Ralph  entertained 
himself  playing  about  the  end  of  the  rows,  or  slept  on  a  quilt  brought  for 
him  and  spread  in  the  shade.  The  other  children  hurried  home  from 
school,  quickly  changed  to  work  clothes  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  family 
in  the  cotton  picking  until  sundown. 

Claude  had  to  miss  many  days  from  school  to  help  Willis  gather  corn, 
harvest  the  potatoes  or  do  other  heavy  work.  He  resented  this  because  it 
caused  him  to  get  behind  with  his  lessons.  Too,  there  was  never  any 
money  for  him  to  spend.  Times  were  hard  with  Willis,  and  every  penny 
possible  had  to  be  saved.  The  long  illness  of  his  wife  with  doctor  bills 
and  burial  expenses  had  been  a  drain  on  his  meager  income.  Cotton  was 
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selling  at  5c  per  pound,  and  big  fat  hens  brought  only  twenty  cents  apiece. 
He  had  sold  32  pounds  of  dried  fruit  and  received  80c  for  it.  He  got  ten 
cents  a  dozen  for  eggs.  And  he  had  plowed  four  and  one-half  days  re¬ 
cently  for  Miss  Caroline  Hill  and  was  paid  $3.75  for  the  job,  which  was 
regtdar  wages  for  that  type  of  work.  Willis  could  see  no  urgent  need  for 
giving  the  children  money  to  spend.  Certainly  he  had  never  known  what 
it  was  to  have  money  in  his  pocket  when  he  grew  up.  He  furnished  his 
children  food,  clothes  and  books  and  felt  that  he  could  do  no  more  at  the 
present.  But  Claude  was  "going  on  fifteen”  and  felt  differently.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  his  work  well  as  he  knew  he  must,  but  he  was  not  happy  in  it. 

During  that  first  summer  after  Vina’s  death  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Back  Har- 
rill  (B.C. ),  neighbors  across  the  river,  had  been  especially  kind  to  Willis 
and  the  children.  Often  they  were  invited  over  to  spend  the  night  and 
they  loved  to  go,  for  there  were  children  in  the  Harrill  home,  and  there 
was  good  food  to  eat  which  they  did  not  have  to  prepare.  A  never-to-be- 
forgotten  dish  was  the  steaming  bowl  of  roasting-ears  which  Mrs.  Harrill 
served  for  breakfast,  along  with  delicious  big,  brown  biscuits,  butter  and 
honey. 

They  went  to  spend  a  night,  now  and  then,  or  an  occasional  Sunday 
with  Uncle  Amos  and  Aunt  Margaret.  The  Bailey  children  were  all 
grown,  of  course,  the  one  they  called  "Bud”  being  already  married  to  one 
of  Aunt  Easter  Harrill’s  girls,  named  Etta.  Carrie  was  almost  like  another 
mother  to  the  little  Jolley  children  because  she  had  been  in  their  home  so 
much  while  Vina  was  sick.  They  liked  Dollie,  too,  another  girl,  younger 
than  Carrie,  tho  she  was  shy  and  did  not  talk  very  much,  but  she  was 
pretty  and  she  was  kind.  Willie,  the  youngest  child,  was  in  his  early 
twenties.  He  and  Claude  loved  to  wander  down  into  the  cow  pasture,  and 
to  the  reed  brakes  along  Second  Broad  River  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  the  pasture  on  the  south  side.  Sometimes,  too,  Willie  and  Claude  would 
join  the  younger  children  in  Uncle  Amos’  barn  where  they  would  romp 
and  play  in  the  bright  wheat  straw  or  the  new-mown  hay.  There  was  a 
pile  of  black  walnuts  out  by  the  wagon  shed,  too,  where  always  there  could 
be  found  a  hammer  beside  a  big,  flat  rock.  It  was  a  warm  spot,  even  in 
winter,  for  it  was  protected  from  the  wind  and  warmed  by  the  sun.  Here 
the  children  were  allowed  to  crack  and  eat  walnuts  to  their  heart’s  content. 
It  was  fun  for  Claude  and  Connie  to  draw  water  in  the  wooden  bucket 
from  a  deep  well  in  the  yard.  Uncle  Amos  had  petted  Connie  from  baby¬ 
hood,  maybe  because  of  her  handicap  in  running  and  playing  like  other 
children.  She  loved  him  dearly,  too,  and  laughed  happily  when  Uncle 
Amos  would  tell  her  about  a  bird  down  by  his  cotton  field,  which,  he  said, 
was  always  singing  a  tune  and  saying,  "Conniecomc,  Conniecome,  Connie- 
come.” 

There  were  no  special  baby  foods  in  those  early  days,  at  least  Willis 
had  never  heard  of  any,  so  Ralph  sat  at  the  table  and  shared  with  his 
elders.  He  did  not  like  cornbread  too  well,  and  often  would  ask  for  a 
biscuit  at  supper  time.  But  since  biscuits  were  the  unknown  quantity  for 
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cither  dinner  or  supper,  Willis  would  tell  the  little  boy,  "Eat  your  corn- 
bread  like  a  man,  and  in  the  morning  we  will  have  big  high  biscuits,’  ” 
and  he  would  measure  with  his  hand  high  above  the  table.  Ralph  would 
laugh,  eat  his  cornbread  and  sweet  milk  and  be  satisfied. 

i 

There  were  few  pets  to  which  the  love-hungry  children  could  turn  for 
solace.  Dogs  were  not  allowed  on  the  Jolley  premises,  and  the  children 
grew  up  never  knowing  the  comradeship  which  so  often  exists  between  a 
child  and  his  puppy.  Usually  one  Tabby  Cat  was  given  a  home  for  her 
rat-catching  abilities,  and  the  children  made  a  pet  of  her.  Connie  laid 
claim  to  a  two-day-old  calf  when  its  mother — the  family  cow — died,  fed 
and  tended  it  carefully  until  it  was  almost  a  year  old,  only  to  see  her  pet 
sold.  Later  she  experienced  the  same  heartache  over  the  sale  of  a  lone 
turkey  that  had  survived  out  of  a  flix'k  of  fifteen.  She  called  him  "Pedie” 
and  he  followed  her  like  her  own  shadow.  But  come  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Pedie  "went  into  the  ministry"  when  the  Caroleen  Methodist  preacher,  the 
Rev.  L.  P.  Bogle,  bought  him.  A  little  sparrow  came  to  pick  up  crumbs 
about  the  kitchen  door  and  was  encouraged  to  come  into  the  house.  It 
grew  very  friendly  and  was  loved  by  the  children  who  would  tempt  the 
little  mother  bird  with  crumbs  in  an  outstretched  hand.  When  she  would 
finally  hop  onto  the  hand  and  peck  daintily  at  the  food,  the  children  were 
thrilled.  But  alas,  she  too,  was  taken  away!  On  a  Sunday  morning  the 
tiny  visitor  came  to  an  open  window  beside  the  breakfast  table,  seeking 
her  morning  meal.  Before  anyone  could  offer  her  a  crumb,  the  cat  spied 
the  bird  and  sprang  toward  it,  striking  it  with  a  sharp  claw,  and  wounding 
it  so  severely  that  it  died  during  the  day.  The  children’s  grief  was  very 
real  as  they  tenderly  buried  their  little  feathered  friend  on  the  hillside  and 

|  placed  flowers  on  its  grave. 
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Not  many  books  were  found  in  the  Jolley  home,  but  the  few  placed 
carefully  on  the  shelves  of  a  home-made  bookcase  were  good.  One  in 
particular  which  all  the  children  read  was  "Talks  to  Children  about  Jesus" 
written  by  Mrs.  G.  E.  Morton.  The  book  was  small  and  the  story  was 
told  in  simple  language  which  could  be  easily  understood.  The  stories  of 
Livinstone  and  Stanley  in  Africa  were  there,  and  the  "Cornucopia,”  the 
book  Willis  bought  years  ago  and  studied  for  a  textbook.  Claude  was 
beginning  to  bring  home  books  from  the  school  library  at  Caroleen,  and 
dozens  of  the  Horatio  Alger  hero  stories  were  devoured  by  the  older  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  family.  Too,  there  was  now  a  small  church  library  at  Oak 
Grove,  and  many  fascinating  books  could  be  had  from  it.  Willis  was  an 
avid  reader  and  encouraged  reading  in  his  children.  During  that  lonely 
year  after  Vina  left  them,  Willis  and  Connie  began  reading  the  Bible  to¬ 
gether,  starting  with  Genesis  and  reading  aloud  alternately,  verse  by  verse. 
The  Old  Testament  was  finished  in  this  way,  and  the  Gospels  in  the  New 
Testament,  before  circumstances  in  the  home  made  the  plan  impracticable. 
The  mail  brought  three  newspapers  weekly,  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  The 
Sunny  South,  and  the  local  news  sheet,  all  of  which  were  eagerly  read. 
The  Sunny  South  had  a  Young  People’s  Page,  conducted  by  "Aunt  Susie” 
which  delighted  the  children.  It  contained  lots  of  poetry,  much  of  it  being 
memorized  by  Connie  and  Lois.  One  poem  Lois  loved  in  particular  was 
about  the  March  wind,  and  ran  thus: 

Blow,  Blow,  March  wind,  blow; 

Blow  us  April  if  you  please; 

Blow  away  the  cold  white  snow, 

Blow  the  leaves  out  on  the  trees. 

Blow  dead  leaves  from  woodsy  nooks, 

Set  the  merry  waters  free. 

Do  all  of  this  —  ’twill  be  but  play, 

Then  please  to  blow  yourself  away. 

Among  Connie’s  favorites  was  another  nature  poem.  Quote: 

The  rain  came  down  all  over  town 
And  everything  was  dripping. 

The  walks  were  wet  where  crossings  met 
And  everyone  was  slipping. 

Miss  Dusty  City  Sparrow  said, 

'What  dreadful,  dreadful  weather, 
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Such  rain  alone  is  bad,  but  think 
Of  rain  and  mud  together. 

It's  really  too  unbearable, 

I’m  drenched  through  every  feather.’ 

The  rain  came  down  far  out  of  town 
And  everything  was  brightened. 

The  grass  was  green  by  rain  washed  clean, 

The  cherry  blooms  were  whitened. 

Miss  Happy  Country  Swallow  said, 

'What  lovely,  lovely  weather, 

Such  rain  alone  is  nice,  but  think 
Of  rain  and  mud  together. 

While  1  have  built  my  house  of  mud 
The  rain’s  washed  every  feather.’ 

There  were  the  cards  and  leaflets  which  the  children  got  at  Sunday 
School,  too,  and  every  word  of  every  one  was  read,  usually  more  than  once. 
Willis  saw  to  it  that  Sunday  School  lessons  were  studied,  and  that  all  ques¬ 
tions  could  be  answered  before  the  coming  of  Sunday  again.  A  poem 
which  delighted  both  Connie  and  Lois,  and  which  they  memorized  to¬ 
gether  was  about  a  little  girl  and  her  doll.  Only  recently  Connie  repeated 
this  poem  from  memory  at  a  meeting  where  Foreign  Missions  were  being 
studied  and  individual  responsibility  stressed.  Quote: 

I  couldn’t  go  to  the  heathen 

For  my  mama  never  could  spare 
Her  onliest  little  daughter 
To  go  way,  way  over  there. 

But  the  preacher  said  last  Sunday 
You  must  certainly  go  or  send; 

That  if  you  truly  loved  Jesus 

You’d  be  willing  your  treasures  to  lend. 

So  I  made  up  my  mind  this  morning 
I’d  better  send  Annabel  Lee 
To  comfort  the  poor  little  heathen 
Like  she  has  always  comforted  me. 

Of  course  she  can’t  talk  about  Jesus 
But  maybe  the  heathen  will  know 
That  even  a  child  can  love  Him 
When  she  lets  her  dearest  doll  go. 
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Willis  not  only  taught  his  children  to  work  and  to  work  hard  at 
whatever  they  had  to  do,  but  he  gave  them  a  happy  philosophy  of  life, 
having  within  him  a  rich  storehouse  of  practical  wisdom.  Wide  reading 
and  a  retentive  mind  enabled  him  to  come  up  on  all  occasions  with  a 
maxim  or  a  proverb,  a  verse  of  scripture,  or  some  pithy  or  seasonable 
saying  apropos  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Throughout  their  lives  his  children 
were  to  be  reminded  of  their  father’s  aptness,  wit  and  humor  in  meeting 
everyday  ups  and  downs.  If  a  youngster  got  a  bruise,  a  cut  or  skinned 
place  on  his  body  following  a  fall  or  other  accident,  Willis  would  say 
lightly,  "Oh,  but  it  will  soon  get  well  and  be  as  good  as  new,  but  what  if 
you  had  torn  your  trousers,  or  your  shirt — it  would  have  been  too  bad, 
for  it  never,  NEVER  would  have  grown  back,”  and  he  would  wear  a  look 
of  such  grim  tragedy  on  his  face  as  to  bring  a  laugh  from  the  child.  When 
long  afternoons  in  the  corn  or  cotton  fields  made  small  workers  tired, 
Willis  resorted  to  story-telling  to  enable  them  to  forget  their  weariness  in 
the  interest  of  the  story. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  b(X)k,  the  mind  has  a  tendency 
to  remember  the  good  and  the  pleasant  and  to  forget  the  bad.  And  while 
the  author  is  confident  she  is  looking  into  the  past  through  tinted  lenses, 
she  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  the  Willis  Alexander  Jolley  family  was  a 
typical,  normal  American  family,  and  along  with  its  "downs”  had  a  fair 
balance  of  ups.”  In  a  big  family  of  children  there  are  bound  to  be  mis¬ 
understandings  and  anger,  taunts  and  ridicule,  sarcasm  and  sauciness, 
verbal  fights  and  fist  fights,  tears  and  heartaches.  Added  to  all  these  in 
the  Jolley  family  was  the  sure  knowledge  that  sufficient  punishment  would 
be  forthcoming  for  every  offense.  Sometimes  the  children  felt  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  too  great  for  the  crime.  But  it  all  went  into  the  warp  and  woof 
of  life. 
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"Your  wants  are  many,  and  if  told 
Would  muster  many  a  score; 

But  if  each  wish  were  a  mint  of  gold, 
You  would  still  be  longing  for  more.” 


This  was  one  of  their  Dad’s  favorite  quotes,  and  he  used  it  often, 
bringing  a  wry  grin  or  a  look  of  resigned  disgust,  depending  upon  the 
child  to  which  it  was  said  and  the  wish  he  had  made.  Another  answer 
they  knew  would  be  theirs  if  they  said  they  wanted  something  was  "You 
are  too  young  for  your  wants  to  hurt  you”  or  maybe  "You  are  too  old  for 
your  wants  to  hurt  you.”  The  answer  seemed  final  enough  but  the  chil¬ 
dren  seldom  agreed  to  its  truth.  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child;”  "A 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned;”  "If  you  want  a  thing  done  right,  do  it 
yourself;”  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy 
and  wise;”  and  many  another  of  like  character  were  well  known  by  the 
little  Jolleys,  who  sometimes  thought  that  even  a  good  thing  could  be 
overdone.  In  the  years  to  come  they  were  to  look  back  on  these  traits  of 
courage  and  manhood  in  their  father,  feeling  a  deep  respect  and  admiration 
for  him. 

From  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  all  the  family  loved  riddles,  and  he 
or  she  who  could  produce  a  new  one  was  certain  to  hold  the  spotlight. 
Quiz  time  was  a  happy  time,  and  usually  the  Charade  Parade  was  led  by 
Willis,  himself.  Among  the  earliest  ones  remembered  was  "Humpty, 
Dumpty”  and  even  Ralph,  the  baby  soon  came  to  know  the  answer  to  that 
one.  But  what  could  be  "As  round  as  a  hoop  and  deeper  than  a  cup,  and 
all  the  king’s  horses  couldn’t  pull  it  up?”  A  Well,  of  course.  "What 
could  run  all  around  the  house  and  not  make  but  one  track?”  Hoover 
guessed  it,  a  wheelbarrow.  "What  building  in  town  has  the  most  stories?” 
A  library.  Claude  guessed  it  first  because  he  liked  stories — the  "Ragged 
Dick”  series  best.  "A  house  full  and  a  yard  full  and  you  can’t  catch  a 
spoonful?”  Everybody  answered  that  one  immediately — smoke.  Connie 
came  up  with  this  one,  "A  nickel  and  a  dime  lay  on  the  fence.  The  nickel 
fell  off.  Why  didn’t  the  dime?”  Nobody  could  answer  it,  so  she  had  the 
fun  of  telling,  "Because  it  had  more  sense(cents).  Eois  wanted  to  know 
why  a  horse  was  like  a  stick  of  candy.  That  stumped  everybody,  and  she 
giggled  and  said,  "  ’cause  the  more  you  lick  it  the  faster  it  goes.”  Hoover 
went  over  everybody’s  head  and  asked  his  Dad  this  one:  "Do  you  know 
the  difference  between  a  biscuit  and  a  mule?”  Dad  hadn’t  heard  that, 
and  had  to  confess  his  ignorance.  "Well,”  Hoover  said  with  some  sar¬ 
casm,  "I’d  hate  to  ask  you  for  something  to  eat — you  might  get  me  a  mule 
if  you  don’t  know  the  difference.”  And  the  peals  of  laughter  at  Dad’s 
expense  almost  broke  up  the  party. 
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In  later  life  Willis  had  a  number  of  ghost  stories  published  in  the 
local  papers,  but  up  to  now,  they  were  known  only  through  his  telling 
them  to  the  children.  One  they  particularly  liked  and  asked  for  often 
took  place  during  the  stay  of  their  father  in  West  Tennessee  where  he  had 
lived  several  years  as  a  child.  Quote: 

"1  was  eating  my  dinner  one  day  the  latter  part  of  June  when  my 
mother  reminded  me  I’d  have  to  go  to  the  store  for  some  groceries  that 
afternoon.  1  was  only  ten,  but  was  doing  much  of  the  work  of  a  man. 
I  was  busy  hoeing  corn  but  stopped  before  nightfall  and  saddled  our  family 
horse  and  started  to  town  which  was  three  miles  away,  located  on  the 
banks  of  Duck  river  in  Maury  county.  By  the  time  1  made  my  purchases, 
it  was  dark,  but  the  moon  was  shining,  so  I  didn’t  mind  and  was  soon  on 
my  way  home. 

"At  the  edge  of  town,  spanning  the  river,  was  an  old-fashioned 
bridge,  weatherboarded  and  covered  like  a  house.  At  the  west  end  of 
this  bridge  the  road  forked,  the  left  hand  road  leading  up  a  steep  hill 
where  ten  years  before  the  Union  army,  during  the  War  Between  the 
States,  had  dug  trenches  and  thrown  up  breastworks,  overlooking  the  town. 

"Just  before  I  reached  the  fork  in  the  road,  a  man  came  walking 
down  the  left  fork,  crossed  the  road  in  front  of  me,  and  waited  until  I 
came  up  to  him,  when  he  reached  up  with  his  left  hand  and  took  hold  of 
my  horse’s  mane.  I  said,  "Good  evening;  you  seem  to  be  going  my  way,” 
but  he  did  not  say  anything.  1  now  had  about  one-half  mile  of  rough, 
rocky,  uphill  road  to  travel,  so  I  gave  my  horse  his  time  and  closely 
watched  the  man,  wondering  what  he  was  going  to  do. 

"My  man,  or  maybe  he  was  a  ghost,  seemed  to  be  dressed  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  uniform  of  the  Union  army,  had  on  no  cap  or  hat,  and  seemed  to 
have  on  no  shoes  or  boots,  for  he  made  no  noise  in  walking.  He  looked 
to  be  about  five  feet,  eight  inches  in  height,  slender  of  build,  and  with  a 
short,  military-style  beard.  He  looked  as  if  he  might  weigh  about  135 
pounds. 

"He  looked  straight  ahead,  seeming  to  pay  no  attention  to  my  talk, 
but  holding  tenaciously  to  my  horse’s  mane.  When  I  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill  and  the  open  field,  1  spurred  my  steed  up  to  a  fast  trot,  but  my 
traveling  companion  kept  up,  seemingly  without  effort  or  noise. 

"When  I  came  to  another  fork  in  the  road,  I  said,  'Here,  1  take  the 
left;  won’t  you  go  out  and  spend  the  night  at  my  house?’  He  made  no 
reply,  but  turned  loose  of  the  horse’s  mane,  dropped  his  hand  to  his  side 
and  continued  walking  up  the  road.  I  turned  the  other  way  and  was  soon 
at  home.  I  never  knew  if  he  was  a  demented  ex-soldier,  or  if  perchance 
he  was  the  ghost  of  some  soldier  who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  in  that 
vicinity.” 
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A  new  porch  extending  the  length  of  living  room  and  dining  room 
was  built  that  fall  and  was  a  big  event.  Next  year  was  to  bring  a  new 
room,  added  at  the  back,  and  relieving  somewhat  the  crowded  conditions. 
Willis  was  never  idle,  but  always  on  the  lookout  for  some  improvement 
to  the  place. 

So  the  summer  and  autumn  and  winter  passed.  February  brought 
sickness  into  many  homes  in  the  settlement,  and  old  Dr.  Hicks  from 
Caroleen  and  Dr.  Guilford  Young  from  Forest  City  were  familiar  figures 
as  they  went  about  their  business  of  calling  on  the  sick.  Dollie,  the  younger 
Bailey  girl,  was  desperately  ill.  At  first  it  was  just  a  bad  cold,  her  mother 
thought,  then  it  was  pneumonia  and  a  quick  call  for  Dr.  Young.  A  serious 
attack  of  pleurisy  complicated  the  situation.  There  was  whispered  talk  of 
an  operation,  and  that  Dollie  might  not  get  well.  Neighbors  were  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  came  in  to  "sit  up”  nights.  Aunt  Margaret  wept  as  the  two 
doctors  prepared  to  operate  for  the  pleurisy.  Dollie  s  sick  bed  had  been 
conveniently  placed  in  the  living  room  where  sufficient  light  and  warmth 
might  be  had,  and  it  was  here  the  operation  took  place.  For  days  follow¬ 
ing,  she  lay  critically  ill.  Snatches  of  conversation  were  heard  by  the 
children  as  they  slipped  noiselessly  about  the  Bailey  home  when  Willis 
took  them  with  him  to  call.  What  could  "drainage”  mean?  And  "a 
convalescence?”  They  wondered  but  asked  no  questions. 

But  Dollie  did  get  well.  By  the  last  of  March  she  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  up  and  around  the  house.  And  it  was  about  this  time  that 
Willis  called  his  five  children  to  him  one  day  and  dropped  a  bombshell 
into  their  midst.  He  told  them  he  was  getting  a  new  mama  for  them — 
that  he  and  Dollie  were  to  be  married  on  the  13th  of  April — "and  you  are 
to  call  her  Mama'  or  Mother’  as  you  choose,”  he  concluded.  Claude  left 
the  room  without  a  word.  Connie  was  too  surprised  to  make  any  com¬ 
ment  and  went  to  washing  the  dinner  dishes,  with  Lois  helping.  Hoover 
and  Ralph  were  small  and  did  not  understand  fully  what  was  happening, 
and  went  back  to  their  play. 

As  the  meaning  of  their  father’s  words  penetrated  their  minds  and 
the  realization  of  what  it  would  mean  to  them,  the  two  little  girls  with 
starry  eyes  whispered  back  and  forth  as  they  worked.  They  were  jubilant 
over  the  good  fortune  so  soon  to  come  to  them,  and  began  planning  all 
the  things  they  could  do  when  a  new  Mama  took  over  the  responsibilities 
of  the  home.  Connie  could  return  to  school!  She  fairly  sang,  "go  to 
school  again — go  to  school  again!”  And  Lois  exulted  with  her  over  the 
prospect  of  their  going  together  in  the  autumn.  There  would  be  free  time, 
too,  for  play.  It  seemed  too  wonderful  to  be  true!  But  it  was  true!  Daddy 
had  told  them,  and  Daddy  always  told  the  truth!  It  would  seem  queer, 
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they  agreed,  to  call  somebody  else  "Mother” — but  Daddy  said  that  would 
be  right  and  they  dismissed  it  from  their  minds  without  further  question. 

But  next  day  Claude  called  a  secret  conference  of  the  children  while 
their  father  was  gone  to  town.  With  fierce  loyalty  to  their  own  mother 
so  recently  gone  from  them,  he  declared  it  wasn’t  right  to  call  anybody 
"Mother”  but  your  very  own  mother,  and  that  he  wasn’t  going  to  do  it. 
He  said  he  would  call  her  "Dollie”  just  like  he  had  always  done — that 
"Dollie”  was  her  name  and  he  sure  and  certain  wouldn’t  call  her  anything 
else.  "And  don’t  any  of  you  do  it,  either!”  he  warned  them.  The  girls 
were  troubled,  for  they  knew  nothing  but  to  obey  their  father, — but  maybe 
Claude  was  right  and  they  shouldn’t  call  anybody  else  "Mother.”  Perhaps 
they  would  just  never  call  her  by  any  name.  It  was  the  natural,  normal 
age-old  drama  being  enacted,  the  drama  in  which  step-children  and  step¬ 
mothers  make  either  comedy  or  tragedy.  In  this  case,  the  dark  clouds  of 
today  would  give  way  to  brightness  tomorrow. 
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Part  III 


WILLIS  AND  DOLLIE 


i 


The  marriage  took  place  quietly  in  the  Bailey  home  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  spring  of  1902  with  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Carpenter,  pastor  of 
Oak  Grove  church,  performing  the  ceremony.  Dollie  had  regained  her 
strength  partially  since  her  illness  but  was  pale  as  she  stood  and  t(x)k  the 
vows  making  her  the  wife  of  Willis  Jolley.  Her  wedding  dress  was  of 
fine,  black  broadcloth  with  plain,  floor-length  skirt  and  matching  eton 
jacket  trimmed  with  folds  of  black  crepe.  A  white  blouse  was  set  off  by 
a  small  bow  of  black  ribbon  at  the  throat.  Her  soft,  brown  hair  was 
combed  back  plain  and  coiled  into  a  bun  on  her  neck.  She  wore  no 
jewelry.  Willis  had  on  a  black  suit  with  white  shirt  and  bow  tie. 

A  wedding  trip  was  unthought  of  because  it  was  out  of  the  question 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  But  mainly  because  five  children  were  await¬ 
ing  their  coming  home.  Around  four  o’clock  the  newlyweds  arrived  in 
a  one-horse  buggy  which  Willis  had  bought  that  year.  Claude  was  away 
spending  the  day  with  Summey  Holland,  but  the  four  younger  children 
were  on  hand  to  greet  their  new  mama.  The  little  girls  were  jubilant  and 
would  have  rushed  into  her  arms  but  for  timidity.  They  spoke  politely 
and  withdrew  modestly  into  a  corner  while  Dollie  greeted  Hoover  and 
Ralph.  It  was  a  moment  of  tenseness  for  all.  There  was  no  one  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  wedding  feast,  so  the  new  Mrs.  Jolley  donned  her  apron  and  went 
to  the  kitchen  to  cook  her  own,  her  husband’s  and  her  new  family’s  supper. 
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A  heart  less  courageous  would  have  faltered  at  the  load  being  shouldered, 
but  Dollie  Bailey  was  calm  and  serene  and  tender  as  she  accepted  the 
heavy  responsibility. 

Someone  very  wisely  said  that  "Nature  has  a  way  of  producing  a 
minimum  of  the  choicest,”  and  in  later  years  the  most  severe  critics  of  this 
step-mother,  the  step-children  themselves,  would  have  to  admit  that  the 
woman  whom  their  father  chose  was  among  this  group  of  the  choicest. 
She  came  from  a  home  that  had  a  spirit  of  unhurriedness  and  peace.  One 
day  at  a  time”  might  well  describe  their  way  of  life.  There  was  time  in 
the  evenings  to  sit  down  and  rest,  to  watch  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and 
the  coming  out  of  the  stars.  The  tranquility  of  the  Amos  Bailey  home 
had  left  its  mark  upon  this  daughter. 


But  a  new  way  of  life  was  to  be  hers,  and  a  casual  observer  would 
be  led  to  wonder  if  she  could  adapt  to  it.  That  she  could  was  shown  by 
the  way  she  arose  early  in  the  mornings,  prepared  the  breakfast  and  had 
her  husband  ready  to  go  to  the  fields  by  daylight.  Willis  had  never  known 
anything  but  to  hurry.  His  mother  before  him  had  felt  the  same  urge 
and  had  worked  from  early  morning  till  late  into  the  night.  Because  of 
Dollie’s  recent  illness,  she  must  rest  for  an  hour  during  the  day  at  first, 
but  with  the  mountain  of  duties  looming  ahead,  she  soon  gave  up  the 
practice  and  devoted  every  minute  to  work.  The  children  had  had  almost 
no  new  clothes  during  the  past  year,  so  Dollie  at  once  set  about  making 
dresses  for  the  girls  and  shirts  and  trousers  for  the  little  boys.  The  duty 
of  tending  the  store  fell  to  her  lot  also,  and  many  trips  daily  had  to  be 
made  across  the  highway  and  back  as  straggling  customers  came  and  went. 

There  was  little  or  no  trouble  with  the  children.  Dollie  did  not  press 
her  attentions  upon  them  and  made  no  unnecessary  demands.  Their  duties 
were  outlined  by  their  father,  and  obedience  was  the  first  law  of  their 
nature.  Willis  was  annoyed,  however,  that  none  of  them  called  her 
"Mama”  or  "Mother”  and  tried  shaming  them  into  so  doing.  "What  will 
the  neighbors  think  of  you?”  he  asked  but  got  no  answer.  They  went  on 
calling  her  "Dollie”  when  their  father  was  not  around.  When  he  was 
nearby,  they  were  careful  not  to  call  her  by  any  name  at  all.  It  wasn’t  that 
they  did  not  like  her.  It  wasn’t  that  she  mistreated  them  in  any  way.  It 
wasn’t  that  they  wanted  to  disobey  their  father  or  that  they  wanted  to 
shock  the  neighbors.  They  just  could  not  bring  themselves  to  do  it.  And 
Willis  very  wisely  did  not  try  to  force  them. 

Until  "laying-by"  time  the  Jolley  household  was  in  a  mad  rush.  No 
crab  grass  was  allowed  to  grow  in  any  of  the  crops.  Work  must  be  done 
and  done  on  time.  The  older  children  went  every  day  and  helped  in  the 
fields.  The  smaller  ones  did  little  chores  for  Dollie  about  the  house. 
Finally,  the  coveted  rest-period  came  when  the  corn  and  cotton  were  left 
to  grow  by  themselves  for  two  months.  The  strain  was  eased,  but  not 
lifted,  for  summer  fruits  and  vegetables  must  be  taken  care  of,  and  all  the 
accumulated  odds  and  ends  of  work  that  had  been  neglected  must  now  be 
done.  The  high  swing  under  the  spreading  oak  in  the  yard  where  the 
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Willis  and  Dou.il 
Shortly  After  Their  Marriage  in  1902 
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children  could  touch  their  toes  to  the  tree’s  long  branches  as  they  swung 
high  into  the  air  was  the  favorite  spot  as  more  time  was  found  for  play. 
Across  the  spring  branch,  in  the  big  fenced-in  hog  lot,  there  was  fun 
sliding  from  the  top  of  the  hill  almost  into  the  little  stream  itself  on  a 
sled  which  Claude  had  made,  the  runners  having  become  slick  and  shiny 
on  the  thick  carpet  of  pine  needles,  causing  it  to  travel  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed  and  bringing  shrieks  of  laughter  from  the  children. 

Hoover  says  one  of  the  things  lie  remembers  best  about  that  first 
year  after  our  step-mother  came  was  his  serious  illness.  "It  seemed  as  if 
we  might  have  waited  on  purpose  till  she  arrived  to  have  all  the  children’s 
contagious  diseases,”  he  said,  "but  maybe  that  was  the  fulfilling  of  one  of 
the  Scripture  texts  which  we  had  learned  in  Sunday  School- — about  all 
things  working  together  for  good.’  1  sure  don’t  know  what  we  would 
have  done  without  her  kind  and  patient  ministrations.  We  children  all 
came  down  with  scarlet  fever,  but  it  seemed  to  give  me  the  roughest  time. 
1  got  a  big  knot  raised  up  on  my  throat,  just  under  my  right  ear,  and  all 
the  local  remedies  failed  to  give  relief.  Finally,  Dad  had  to  send  for  Dr. 
Timmons  Hamrick  who  came  and  lanced  the  knot  while  I  lay  on  my  little 
trundle  bed  in  the  living  room.  1  can  recall  the  doctor  telling  Dad  that 
it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  the  "knot"  came  to  a  head  on  the  outside 
rather  than  within;  otherwise  he  could  not  have  saved  my  life. 

1  seemed  to  be  the  one  that  everything  happened  to,”  Hoover  went  on. 
"Before  1  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school  I  used  to  play  around  the  mill 
where  Dad  was  grinding  corn.  One  day  a  little  boy  about  my  age,  maybe 
a  mite  older  but  not  much,  came  with  his  father  to  bring  a  turn’  of  corn 
to  the  mill.  The  little  boy  and  1  played  outside.  Dad  had  warned  me 
repeatedly  not  to  go  near  the  mill  pond  or  the  millrace.  The  race’  was  a 
trough  made  of  boards  to  carry  the  water  from  the  pond  out  to  where  the 
enormous  wheel  stood.  As  the  water  ran  into  the  buckets’  built  into  the 
wheel,  it  turned  the  wheel  and  made  power  for  grinding  the  corn.  Well, 
we  played  some  in  the  sand  near  the  mill  house,  then  went  up  on  the  hill 
into  a  wooded  area  and  prowled  around,  all  the  time  working  our  way 
toward  the  pond.  1  remembered  Dad’s  warnings,  but  my  playmate’s  pres¬ 
ence  gave  me  courage,  and  besides,  Dad  was  so  busy  grinding  the  man’s 
corn  and  talking  to  him  that  he  would  never  miss  us.  Or  so  1  thought.  It 
was  fun  reaching  into  the  water  and  feeling  it  cool  on  our  hands  as  we 
operated  imaginary  sailboards  made  of  leaves  or  bark  from  nearby  pine 
trees.  I’ll  never  know  how  it  happened,  but  happen  it  did.  I  fell  into 
the  pond.  But  my  buddy  was  a  veritable  life-saver  in  the  situation  and 
immediately  grabbed  hold  of  my  clothes  and  pulled  me  out  of  the  water. 
Evidently  Dad  was  keeping  a  closer  eye  on  us  than  1  had  guessed,  for  he 
saw  what  had  happened  right  off,  and  here  he  came  with  a  switch  in  his 
hand.  He  was  angered  by  my  having  disobeyed  him  and  switched  me 
soundly,  sending  me  home  for  dry  clothes.  I  did  not  die  of  pneumonia 
which  might  have  been  a  fitting  climax  to  the  story.  1  just  kept  having 
experiences.’ 
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"I  loved  to  ride  old  Kate,  our  family  mule,  to  the  creek  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  for  a  drink  once  a  day.  Kate  was  slow  and  gentle — maybe  she 
was  old.  I  don’t  know.  At  any  rate,  l  rode  bareback  and  sat  perfectly  at 
ease  as  she  jogged  along  down  the  road.  She  was  in  no  particular  hurry, 
and  neither  was  I.  In  later  years  I  was  given  credit  for  seeing  everything 
that  was  happening  about  me — of  being  a  close  observer — but  not  that 
day.  1  was  too  much  at  ease  to  even  notice  that  Kate  was  about  to  lower 
her  head  to  drink.  As  quick  as  lightning  I  was  sliding  down  her  neck, 
over  her  big  long  ears  and  into  the  little  pond  of  water.  There  1  was, 
soaking  wet  again,  but  in  no  danger  of  drowning,  so  I  crawled  out.  1  did 
not  get  a  lickin’  that  time,  but  I’ve  never  been  allowed  to  forget  the  ex¬ 
perience.  The  other  children  thought  it  was  terribly  funny. 

"1  had  a  lot  of  trouble  keeping  up  with  my  book  when  I  was  a  small 
tike,  just  beginning  school,”  Hoover  continued.  'Maybe  1  misplaced  it 
as  we  returned  home  in  the  afternoons,  loitering  along  with  other  boys 
who  came  up  our  way.  Maybe  1  laid  it  down  beside  the  road  when  all  of 
us  sneaked  into  Mr.  Frank  Byers’  turnip  patch  for  a  crisp,  raw  turnip  on 
which  to  nibble.  Maybe  I  was  just  plain,  downright  careless,  tho  1  don’t 
see  how  I  could  be  with  Dad’s  strict  training.  One  morning,  I  remember, 
1  came  up  again  with  no  book  as  1  started  to  school,  and  Dad  handed  me 
a  folded  newspaper  and  told  me  I  could  use  that  for  a  book. 

"Santa  Claus  brought  me  a  little  drum  when  I  was  about  six,  and  1 
treasured  it  above  everything  else  I  had.  Sometime  that  summer  when  1 
had  it  outside — and  the  family  did  prefer  that  I  beat  it  outside — I  left  it 
lying  beside  the  wagon  shed,  and  when  Kate  (aforesaid  mule)  was  brought 
out  to  hitch  up  to  the  wagon,  she  inadvertently  stepped  on  it.  I  know 
Kate  would  never  have  done  that  to  me  on  purpose.  Well,  when  1  found 
it  all  smashed  in  I  slipped  it  into  the  cotton  house  over  behind  a  barrel  of 
cow  feed.  But,  of  course,  Dad  would  find  it  sooner  or  later,  and  I  could 
never  convince  him  that  I  didn’t  wreck  it  myself.  Maybe  it  did  have  (lu¬ 
ring  of  a  'tall  tale’,  but  1  honest-to-goodness,  cross-on-my-heart,  was  telling 
the  truth.” 
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As  Hoover  continued  to  reminisce  he  brought  up  the  days  in  tl 
cotton  fields  when  the  sun  shone  "so  hot”  and  the  cotton  was  so  grass' 
and  he  grew  "so  tired”  that — "but  look,”  he  would  exclaim,  gazing  in  tl 
direction  of  Second  Broad  River  as  it  wound  itself  in  a  great  semi-circ 
miles  away — "it’s  raining  up  the  river!”  Maybe  it  was;  maybe  it  was 
mist  rising  in  the  distance,  but  there  was  no  "maybe”  about  the  wishf 
thinking  going  on  in  the  little  boy’s  mind.  How  wonderful  it  would  l 
if  a  quick,  hard  shower  would  come,  giving  the  children  a  chance  to  scun 
to  the  house  for  shelter,  and  it  might  even  rain  hard  enough  to  make  tl 
ground  too  wet  to  hoe  for  the  rest  of  the  day! 

Because  of  the  important  part  Hoover  played  in  the  game  of  "Havin 
Church”  it  was  one  of  his  favorites.  He  did  the  baptizing,  and  it  was  n 
Methodist  rite.  When  neighborhood  children  came  in  to  play,  in  su 
ficient  numbers  to  have  a  congregation — say  five  or  six — "church”  wi 
set  up  in  the  cotton  house.  Discarded  orange  crates  from  Dad’s  stoi 
made  an  excellent  pulpit,  and  Ralph  at  three  was  the  preacher.  He  love 
to  mimic  the  Oak  Grove  minister  who  waved  his  hands  and  sometime 
stormed  at  his  hearers.  "Yes,”  Ralph  would  admonish  as  he  stood  behin 
the  orange-crate  desk,  "you  must  be  good!  I  tell  you,  you  had  better  b 
good!”  After  singing  some  familiar  Sunday  School  songs,  the  whole  con 
gregation  joined  the  church,  and  Hoover,  in  great  dignity  "waded”  int 
the  pond,  a  partly-partitioned-off  section  where  cotton  seed  was  key 
stored,  furnishing  a  soft  place  on  which  to  fall  in  case  of  accident,  an< 
baptized  (by  immersion)  the  candidates  for  church  membership.  It  wa 
a  rite  that  lasted  only  until  another  church  meeting  was  had,  when  it  wa 
done  all  over  again. 

Hoover  not  only  had  a  wonderful  capacity  for  seeing  things  as  h* 
grew  up,  but  he  also  remembered  well.  Many  years  later  he  laughingl; 
recalled  the  time  when  Dad  started  to  do  some  carpentry  work  about  tin 
place  and  found  his  handsaw  gone.  Calling  Claude  to  him,  Willis  in 
structed  the  boy  to  go  and  tell  said-neighbor  to  bring  his  saw  home.  Obedi¬ 
ently  Claude  marched  to  the  home  of  Mr.  X  and  delivered  his  father’.1 
message.  Turning,  Claude  started  back  home.  "Here”  Mr.  X  shouted — 
"here  is  the  saw!”  Looking  levelly  at  the  man,  Claude  said  very  politely 
"Daddy  didn’t  tell  me  to  come  after  it,  he  said  to  tell  you  to  bring  it  home,’ 
and  with  that  the  youth  raced  off  down  the  road. 

The  Jolley  children  had  by  this  time  begun  taking  part  in  Children's 
Day  exercises  at  Oak  Grove  church.  It  was  a  grand  occasion  and  prepara¬ 
tions  went  on  for  weeks.  When  the  big  day  arrived  it  found  the  little- 
girls  in  lovely  white  dresses  with  big  pink  or  blue  sashes  and  matching 
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hair  ribbons.  The  little  boys  wore  stiffly-starched  white  blouses  and  knee 
pants.  Songs  and  recitations  in  many  forms  made  up  the  morning  pro¬ 
gram,  and  was  followed  by  dinner  on  the  ground  at  noon.  It  was  a  gala 
and  long-looked-for  event  each  year.  It  was  the  children’s  very  own  day. 

Memorial  Day,  usually  observed  around  the  10th  of  May,  was  another 
high  event  for  all.  The  graves  were  beautifully  decorated  with  home¬ 
grown  and  wild  flowers  at  ten  in  the  morning;  then  a  sermon  by  a  former 
pastor  or  some  visiting  minister,  followed  by  dinner  when  everybody  vis¬ 
ited  together  and  ate  together.  In  the  afternoon  the  crowd  re-assembled 
in  the  church  and  enjoyed  two  hours  of  gospel  singing. 

In  those  days  the  church  furnished  practically  all  the  social  life  the 
people  knew,  and  was  wholesome  and  good.  Willis  believed  that  "if  a 
child  is  brought  up  in  Sunday  School  he  will  never  be  brought  up  in 
court,”  and  he  put  this  belief  into  practice  fifty-two  times  in  each  year. 
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Oak  Grove  Methodist  Church,  Near  Fllenboro 

Founded  in  1792.  First  log  structure  was  replaced  by  this  framed 
building  in  1884.  Rising  in  the  background  can  be  seen  the  edifice 
built  in  1950  and  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  rural  church  in 
Rutherford  County. 
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Summer  had  its  sorrows  as  well  as  its  joys.  In  mid-July  Lois  became 
ill.  Not  too  ill  at  first.  Just  felt  bad  and  had  little  appetite.  Willis  and 
Dollie  treated  her  the  best  they  could  with  remedies  at  hand,  but  the  little 
girl  who  had  celebrated  her  ninth  birthday  in  January  that  year  gradually 
grew  sicker.  The  family  doctor  came  again  and  again,  treating  her  for 
nearly  a  month.  He  thought  it  might  be  a  heart  ailment.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  September  4,  1902,  Lois  called  her  father  to  her  bedside  and  told 
him  very  calmly  that  she  would  like  for  him  to  send  for  Miss  Mary  Hill 
and  for  Aunt  Carrie  Bailey.  She  gave  no  reason  for  the  request,  but 
Willis  knew.  Little  girl  that  she  was,  she  realized  the  time  for  her  de¬ 
parture  was  near,  and  she  did  not  want  her  loved  ones  to  be  alone  when 
the  bright  angels  came.  She  went  out  quietly  and  sweetly  as  she  had  lived, 
and  a  fourth  mound  was  made  in  the  Oak  Grove  cemetery.  Vina’s  littlest 
girl  had  gone  Home  to  be  with  her. 

Frequent  signs  of  progress  and  better  times  were  indicated  by  Cliff- 
side  Mills  starting  operations  in  1901.  R.  R.  Haynes  built  the  mill  on  a 
cliff  beside  Second  Broad  River,  several  miles  below  Henrietta,  and  a 
model  village  sprung  up.  A  railroad  was  built  from  Henrietta  to  the  new 
plant.  "The  Rutherford  Sun,”  a  weekly  publication,  came  out  from  Ruth¬ 
erford  ton  in  1903,  and  Forest  City’s  first  bank  opened  its  door  for  business 
in  1904. 

Crops  for  two  years  now  had  been  good,  but  prices  for  farm  products 
continued  pitifully  low.  Cotton  had  advanced  to  5 Vl  cents,  but  the  in¬ 
crease  was  too  small  to  mean  much.  However,  Willis  had  not  forgotten 
his  dream  to  have  a  home  of  his  own.  Vina’s  father  had  come  down 
before  her  death  and  brought  her  a  mule  and  $300.  as  part  of  her  inherit¬ 
ance,  and  although  some  of  the  money  had  been  spent  during  her  illness, 
Willis  had  a  nest  egg  to  which  he  was  able  to  add  a  few  dollars  now  and 
then.  The  place  where  the  family  lived  was  not  for  sale.  Major  Holland 
would  not  part  with  his  property  at  any  price.  So  Willis  began  looking 
around  for  available  land.  The  most  desirable  was  offered  by  J.  M.  Young, 
a  neighbor,  who  owned  a  farm  bordering  on  the  Forest  City  road  and 
adjoining  the  property  of  Sam  Harrill  to  the  south.  Mr.  Young  said  he 
would  sell  Willis  eight  acres.  As  was  his  custom  when  making  any  pur¬ 
chase,  Willis  paid  cash  down  and  a  deed  was  made  transferring  to  the 
young  sharecropper  his  first  real  estate,  which  included  a  likely  site  for 
building. 

About  this  time  the  railway  company  operating  on  the  line  which 
Willis  had  helped  to  build  many  years  before  decided  to  put  in  a  new 
trestle  over  Second  Broad  River,  less  than  a  half-mile  away.  Willis  knew 
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chat  good  lumber  could  be  had  from  the  discarded  timbers  and  was  on 
hand  to  buy  when  it  was  put  up  for  sale. 

Jason  Greene,  a  neighbor  and  an  excellent  carpenter,  helped  Willis 

build  the  new  house  which  faced  toward  the  Forest  City  highway  but  was 

directly  beside  the  road  leading  to  Bostic.  Four  good-sized  rooms  with  a 

front  porch  were  erected.  The  house  was  ceiled  and  good  floors  laid. 

Glass  windows  and  doors  were  put  in  and  a  chimney  built  between  the 

living  room  and  kitchen — the  kitchen  serving  also  for  a  dining  room.  To 

the  children,  particularly,  it  seemed  like  a  mansion  after  the  discomforts 

of  the  old  place. 

< 

In  February,  1905,  during  the  bitterest  of  winter  weather,  the  family 
moved  to  the  new  home.  It  was  a  day  to  be  remembered.  Willis’s  dream 
had  at  last  come  true.  He  could  now  say  truthfully,  "This  is  my  home!’’ 
The  children  coming  with  their  parents  to  the  new  home  still  numbered 
five,  tho  Claude  had  decided  to  go  to  Spruce  Pine  and  work  with  one  of 
his  cousins  in  operating  a  boarding  house  for  men  who  were  building 
another  railroad  through  the  western  part  of  the  State,  The  Carolina, 
Clinchfield  and  Ohio.  And  Lois  had  died.  But  two  little  girls  had  been 
born  to  Willis  and  Dollie.  They  had  been  named  Ruth  and  Verna  and 
were  lovely  children,  Ruth  being  two  years  old  at  this  time  and  Verna  three- 
months.  Soon  the  family  settled  down  to  regular  routine  with  Connie, 
Hoover  and  Ralph  continuing  their  school  work  at  Carol  ccn  and  finding 
the  distance  somewhat  shorter  to  walk.  Willis  surely  was  never  busier 
than  now,  with  a  storehouse  to  build,  a  barn  and  other  outbuildings  to 
put  up,  a  pasture  to  be  fenced  in  and  a  well  to  dig,  all  in  addition  to  the 
land  which  must  be  plowed  and  made  ready  for  the  planting  of  a  crop. 
Additional  cotton  land  across  the  Forest  City  highway  was  rented,  from 
1).  M.  Wilson. 


*  Andrew  Wilkerson  Sullins  died  at  Spruce  Pine  in  January,  1906,  at  the  age  of 
81  years.  His  innate  honesty  was  never  questioned  by  neighbor  or  kin.  llis 
widow,  the  former  Miss  Elmira  Wiseman,  told  that  when  Mr.  Sullins  passed 
away  she  found  his  business  affairs  in  excellent  shape  with  no  outstanding  in¬ 
debtedness.  However,  within  a  few  days,  she  related,  a  statement  arrived  saying 
the  deceased  owed  a  15c  item  to  a  little  store  in  the  straggling  village  of  Spruce 
Pine.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Sullins  on  his  last  trip  into 
the  village  had  needed  some  small  item  and  not  having  the  money  with  him 
to  pay  for  it,  had  asked  the  clerk  to  let  him  have  it  on  credit  in  order  to  save 
another  long  walk  from  his  home  in  the  Pine  Branch  section.  But  the  grand 
old  man  became  ill  and  died  before  getting  back  to  town.  His  widow  saw  to 
it  that  her  husband’s  record  was  cleared  by  going  herself  and  paying  the  fifteen 
cents. 
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A  frequent  visitor  to  the  Jolley  home,  both  in  past  years  and  at  this 
time,  was  Uncle  Alf  Harmon.  He  was  just  the  opposite  of  Uncle  Joe,  his 
brother,  who  was  plump,  jovial  and  industrious.  Uncle  Alf  seemed  to  be 
loose  in  the  world,  without  moorings,  drifting  here  and  there,  contented 
wherever  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  lodging  and  food.  Perhaps  he 
had  been  married,  and  his  wife  had  died.  Perhaps  he  was  a  bachelor  who 
had  never  had  a  home  of  his  own.  He  was  small  and  shrivelled  like  an 
over-ripe  apple,  the  children  thought.  He  was  stooped  and  in  need  of 
dry-cleaning.  Willis  and  Dollie  were  kind  to  him,  if  not  too  cordial,  and 
let  him  stay  for  several  days  when  he  came  to  visit.  The  children,  on  the 
other  hand,  hailed  with  glee  the  coming  of  this  droll  old  man  who  de¬ 
lighted  them  with  many  a  tall  tale.  Gathered  close  about  Uncle  Alf,  they 
listened  breathlessly  as  he  told  about  the  time  he  was  ill  with  typhoid 
fever  and  lay  for  days  literally  burning  up.  Not  even  a  drop  of  water 
was  allowed  to  cool  his  parched  tongue,  he  said.  Neighbors  had  come 
night  after  night  to  sit  up  with  him  until  everybody  was  worn  out.  Finally 
Uncle  Alf  caught  the  watchers  fast  asleep  and  slipped  out  of  his  bed  and 
made  his  way  to  the  spring  branch  nearby,  hying  down  on  his  stomach, 
he  related  that  he  drank  deep  and  long,  stopping  entirely  the  flow  of 
water  in  its  course.  Satisfied  and  refreshed,  he  crept  back  to  his  bed  and 
went  sound  asleep  and  in  a  few  days  was  well  enough  to  get  up.  And  not 
even  the  doctor  ever  knew  what  had  caused  the  sudden  change  for  the 
better!  Amazing!  the  young  listeners  agreed. 

The  story  they  liked  best,  though,  was  about  Uncle  Alf’s  encounter 
with  a  big  black  bear.  He  said  one  day  when  he  was  just  a  strip  of  a  boy 
he  ran  down  a  hill  near  his  father’s  home  and  with  a  high  jump,  cleared 
the  fence  which  surrounded  the  field.  Landing  almost  on  a  big  black  bear 
curled  up  in  the  sun  sleeping,  he  said  he  was  so  scared  that  he  jumped  the 
fence  backward  in  his  haste  to  get  to  safety.  "1  don’t  know  how  I  did  it,” 
he  declared,  'for  it  was  a  high  fence,  and  I  guess  1  tried  a  hundred  times 
after  that  to  jump  it  backwards  again,  and  I  never  could. 

'The  very  hardest  1  ever  worked,”  Uncle  Alf  continued  as  he  saw  the 
interest  of  the  children,  "was  the  day  my  father  left  home  early  in  the 
morning  telling  me  to  hoe  out  a  little  patch  of  corn  by  the  time  he  got 
back.  1  took  my  hoe  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the  corn-patch — there 
were  just  a  few  short  rows — but  l  saw  a  big,  striped  lizard  on  the  top  rail 
of  a  fence  around  our  cow  pasture,  so  1  began  chasing  him.  It  was  fun, 
and  by  the  time  I  tired  of  the  game,  1  was  pretty  well  winded,  so  I  lay 
down  in  the  shade  of  a  big  tree  and  went  sound  asleep.  It  was  dinner 
time  when  1  waked  up  and  I  rushed  to  the  house  as  hungry  as  a  wolf. 
There  sat  Pa  at  the  table,  and  he  asked,  'Son,  did  you  get  the  corn  hoed?’ 
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I  had  to  confess  that  1  had  not  yet  started.  Pa  was  angry  when  he  found 
out  about  the  lizard  telling  me  to  take  a  big  covered  bucket  and  go  catch 
him  39  lizards  and  not  to  come  home  till  I  had  all  39.  If  1  did,  he  threat¬ 
ened,  he  would  give  me  39  stripes  with  his  razor  strop.  I  could  see  Pa 
meant  business,  and  l  lit  out.  1  know  I  turned  over  every  rock  on  our 
farm  that  evening  and  searched  every  half-rotten  stump  and  trash  pile  as 
well  as  going  around  the  pasture  fence  seven  times.  But  do  you  know,” 
Uncle  Alf  concluded  triumphantly,  "I  got  39  lizards!  Of  course  some  of 
them  were  young,  but  yes  sirree,  there  were  39!’ 

Through  the  years  Uncle  Amos  Bailey  was  a  welcome  visitor.  He, 
too,  told  the  children  stories,  but  unlike  the  tall  tales  of  Uncle  Alf  Harmon, 
Uncle  Amos  Bailey’s  stories  were  true  centering  principally  around  the 
War  Between  the  States.  Uncle  Amos  had  been  among  the  first  to  go, 
being  a  member  of  the  Burnt  Chimney  Volunteers  The  stories  of  battles, 
hardships,  cold  and  hunger  never  grew  old  to  the  little  Jolleys.  One  story 
in  particular  which  they  called  for  over  and  over  again  was  about  the  time 
the  soldiers  had  nothing  but  parched  corn  and  water  to  live  on  for  several 
days.  They  thrilled  to  Uncle  Amos’  enthusiasm  as  he  would  conclude, 
"Oh,  but  that  corn  was  good!”  For  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  so  val¬ 
iantly  to  have  to  go  home  on  font,  the  best  way  they  could  in  their  rags 
and  tatters  seemed  too  much  to  the  sympathetic,  small  listeners.  "But 
really  it  was  the  only  way  General  Lee  could  get  us  home,”  Uncle  Amos 
said,  defensively.  "General  Grant  was  kind  and  good  when  our  leaders 
had  to  surrender,  and  we  prisoners  were  paroled  and  told  we  could  go 
home  but  there  were  no  trains  nor  wagons.  Most  of  our  few  railroad 
tracks  had  been  destroyed,  so  we  set  out  on  foot,  happy  to  turn  our  steps 
toward  home.  We  were  practically  barefoot  when  we  began  our  long 
journey  from  Appomattox  to  Western  North  Carolina,  but  it  was  spring 
and  we  did  not  suffer  from  cold.”  The  bio,  war  n  heart  of  Uncle  Amos 
held  no  bitterness. 

Long  before  the  family  moved  from  the  Holland  place,  the  Jolley 
children  had  been  fascinated  by  the  passing  by  of  one  of  the  most  colorful 
characters  in  Western  North  Carolina  at  that  rime.  Amos  Owens,  who  it 


The  presidential  election  of  1901  brought  to  the  White  House  a  man  whose  im¬ 
print  on  the  American  people  was  never  to  be  forgotten.  Elected  in  his  own 
right,  Theodore  Roosevelt  gained  in  popularity  as  one  who  was  unafraid  of  tra¬ 
dition  or  of  change.  Never  hurried,  he  had  time  for  everything  and  everybody. 
He  knew  how  to  delegate  duties  and  get  results.  Hv  was  startlingly  aggressive,  his 
dynamic  personality  being  felt  in  every  branch  ol  the  government. 

Not  since  Abraham  Lincoln  had  the  people  of  the  United  States  so  felt  the 
impact  of  any  character.  His  simplicity,  honesty  and  directness  won  the  hearts  of 
all  and  brought  new  hope. 

Not  for  twenty-eight  years  was  another  president  to  be  elected  whose  leader¬ 
ship  could  match  that  of  "Teddy.”  He  was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  a  fifth 
cousin. 
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Amos  Bailhy  —  1  S3 5  -  1923 

(Confederate  Soldier  -  Paroled 
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was  said  owned  Cherry  Mountain,  seen  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant  to 
the  North,  made  frequent  trips  to  Caroleen  in  his  familiar  top-buggy.  He 
could  be  seen  approaching  for  a  half-mile,  and  "ring-side”  seats  were 
hastily  obtained  close  beside  the  road  to  see  the  quaint  old  man  with  the 
high  silk  hat  pass  by.  Sometimes  they  were  given  an  additional  thrill 
when  he  stopped  for  a  drink  of  water  from  the  well  or  a  plug  of  tobacco 
from  the  store.  On  the  second  Sunday  in  each  June  people  from  far  and 
near  drove  to  Cherry  Mountain  for  some  type  of  all-day  celebration  put 
on  by  "Uncle  Amos.”  These  visitors  claimed  they  were  going  for  cherries, 
but  whisperings  had  it  that  they  were  furnished  with  all  the  "Cherry 
Bounce”  they  could  drink,  free  of  charge,  kept  cool  in  the  spring  near 
Mr.  Owens’  home. 

He  had  been  a  Civil  War  soldier,  but  was  discharged  due  to  disability 
and  came  home.  The  Jolley  children  gathered  from  the  talk  of  their 
elders  that  Mr  Owens  was  different  from  the  usual  run  of  folks  they  knew. 
It  was  said  he  made  whiskey  out  of  his  own  corn,  flavoring  it  with  cherry 
juice,  and  sold  hundreds  of  gallons  of  it,  never  bothering  to  pay  the  fed¬ 
eral  tax  required.  The  "law”  was  all  the  time  after  him,  folks  said,  but 
that  he  usually  outsmarted  the  Judge  who  tried  him.  It  was  known  to 
everybody  that  Mr.  Owens  had  been  in  prison  two  or  three  times,  and 
should  have  served  several  more  terms,  some  folks  said.  However  that 
might  have  been,  the  celebrations  continued  for  years  and  years  and  gave 
rise  to  many  a  colorful  story. 
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Willis  built  his  storehouse  on  the  southwest  corner  of  his  farm,  at 
a  five-point  intersection  of  the  Forest  City  road,  convenient  to  his  home 
and  at  the  same  time  easily  accessible  to  customers.  The  building  was 
twice  the  size  of  his  first  storehouse  and  enabled  him  to  put  in  a  larger 
stock  of  goods  for  his  fast-growing  business.  Modern  showcases,  scales 
and  other  necessary  equipment  added  to  the  appearance  and  convenience 
of  the  interior. 

Claude  came  home  in  1906  to  help  his  father  with  the  crop  and 
stayed  three  months  during  the  spring  and  summer  rush  season.  1  le  was 
a  big  help  and  not  only  enabled  Willis  to  produce  ten  bales  of  cotton  that 
year,  but  also  to  achieve  some  of  the  building  he  had  planned.  But  by 
next  year,  Claude,  at  the  age  of  20,  decided  to  get  married,  choosing  for 
a  wife  sixteen-year-old  Fannie  Lee  Lane  of  Caroleen.  Within  a  few 
months  the  young  couple  moved  to  South  Carolina  to  make  their  home. 

Since  they  could  remember,  Claude,  Connie  and  Hoover  had  been 
hearing  about  a  "wonder-boy”  somewhere  in  the  North.  A  boy,  who  even 
as  a  child,  preferred  work  to  play!  Willis  had  talked  to  the  children  about 
him  after  reading  in  the  Atlanta  papers  oft-recurring  accounts  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Reports  were  that  the  wonder  child  had 
gone  to  school  only  three  months  in  his  whole  life,  and  yet  was  now  one 
of  the  smartest  men  in  the  world.  It  was  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
the  children  to  hope  they  might  one  day  actually  see  this  great  man  and 
hear  him  talk.  But  it  happened.  Mr.  Edison  and  a  party  of  friends  had 
come  South  to  look  for  a  particular  mineral  which  he  had  been  told  could 
be  found  in  Western  North  Carolina  and  which  he  needed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  some  electrical  appliance,  perhaps  his  incandescent  lamp.  'The 
party  created  quite  a  stir  when  they  arrived  in  the  first  two  automobiles 
ever  seen  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

The  Jolley  family  had  finished  the  noonday  meal  on  that  July  day 
and  were  resting  on  the  front  veranda,  when  they  heard  an  unfamiliar 
sound  coming  from  the  direction  of  Caroleen.  Since  things  were  ordi¬ 
narily  quiet  around  the  farm,  the  children  rushed  out  toward  the  store¬ 
house  with  Willis  following  and  saw  two  "horseless  carriages”  approach¬ 
ing.  Willis  noted  the  vehicles  were  slowing  down.  As  they  came  to  a 
standstill,  a  man  in  the  front  car  stuck  his  head  out  and  addressed  Willis, 
saying,  "Sir,  will  you  please  tell  me  if  this  road  leads  to  Chimney  Rock  and 
Asheville?”  When  Willis  assured  him  they  were  on  the  right  road,  the 
two  cars  went  on  their  way.  It  was  a  never-to-be-forgotten  day  for  the 
Jolleys,  who  not  only  had  seen  Thomas  A.  Edison  and  heard  him  talk,  but 
had  seen  their  first  automobile  as  well. 
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In  August  that  year,  a  daughter,  named  Pearl  Evelyn,  was  born,  but 
scarcely  had  the  Jolley  family  ceased  to  rejoice  over  the  new  baby’s  arrival 
when  they  were  crushed  by  the  loss  of  little  Ruth  and  Verna,  both  of  whom 
succumbed  to  the  dread  disease,  membraneous  croup.  Verna,  just  under 
two  years  of  age,  passed  away  on  the  8th  of  October  and  Ruth,  scarcely 
four,  died  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  They  were  buried  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  at  Oak  Grove.  It  seemed  ironical  that  the  Rutherford  Hospital  was 
opened  in  October,  1906,  the  very  month  and  year  in  which  the  two  little 
girls  had  to  give  their  lives  for  lack  of  proper  surgery.  The  attending 
physician  did  not  even  suggest  to  the  distraught  parents  that  help  might 
be  had  in  the  new  hospital. 

The  Rutherford  Hospital,  founded  by  two  young  doctors  who  came 
down  from  Philadelphia,  was  desperately  needed  in  a  section  where  no 
hospital  existed  closer  than  Spartanburg,  Charlotte  or  Asheville.  These 
doctors,  Henry  Norris  and  M.  H.  Biggs,  were  destined  to  play  a  big  part 
in  the  lives  of  many  people  over  a  wide  territory.  Forty  years  after  its 
founding  Dollie  was  to  be  a  patient  in  the  Rutherford  Hospital  for  many 
consecutive  weeks,  with  the  beloved  Dr.  Robert  Crawford  as  her  attending 
physician.  Most  of  the  Jolley  children  were  treated  there  at  various  times 
through  the  years.  But  in  the  good  year  1906  two  little  girls  had  to  die 
in  their  home  of  a  disease  which  simple  surgery  could  have  cured. 

Willis  and  Dollie  liked  the  new  neighborhood,  which  in  reality  was 
only  an  extension  of  the  old,  the  new  home  being  less  than  a  mile  from 
the  Holland  place.  James  Young,  a  brother  of  the  doctor,  Guilford  E. 
Young,  of  Forest  City,  was  the  closest  neighbor.  "Jim”  as  his  friends 
called  him,  married  Miss  Julia  Ann  Gettys  from  one  of  Rutherford 
County’s  well-known  families.  Into  this  home  came  ten  children,  Clarence 
being  the  eldest  and  becoming  a  well-known  and  successful  dealer  in  lum¬ 
ber  in  both  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  his  adult  years.  Cleo,  the  eldest 
daughter,  went  to  the  Belgian  Congo  in  Africa  and  served  for  a  long 
period  of  time  as  a  missionary.  Clyde,  the  youngest  child,  died  in  baby¬ 
hood.  'Ehe  others,  Lizzie,  Grady,  Miles,  Addie.  Sudie,  Lee  and  James  did 
well  for  themselves  as  they  took  their  respective  places  in  the  life  of  the 
community. 

Jim  Young  was  a  likeable  man  and  a  busy  one.  Besides  farming, 
which  he  did  on  a  limited  scale,  he  owned  and  operated  both  a  cotton  gin 
and  a  saw-mill.  But  on  a  November  day  in  1905  he  was  killed  instantly 
when  a  smokestack  fell  on  him  at  his  saw-mill  in  the  Webb’s  Creek  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  county.  Mrs.  Young  carried  on  alone,  rearing  and  educating 


Education  and  public  health  services  were  now  expanding  under  the  leadership  of 
Governor  Robert  B.  Glenn,  (1905-1909)  Democrat  and  well-known  political 
figure.  He  is  remembered  for  having  led  the  light  for  lower  passenger  rates  on 
railroads  and  for  his  championship  of  statewide  prohibition  which  became  a  reality 
in  1908,  making  North  Carolina  legally  bone-dry  until  sometime  in  the  1930’s. 
The  Pure  b<x>d  law  was  enacted  in  1906. 
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her  children  in  an  admirable  manner.  She  passed  away  at  the  home  of  her 
youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harris,  in  Forest  City,  in  December,  1945. 

D.  M.  Wilson  lived  on  the  hill  above  Willis’  home  and  had  three  chil¬ 
dren,  their  mother  being  Miss  Kate  Dobbins  before  marriage.  Cicero  was 
grown  and  on  a  job,  but  Ammie  and  Herschell  were  the  ages  of  Connie 
and  Hoover,  and  the  four  were  close  friends.  When  Mr.  Wilson  decided 
to  send  his  daughter  to  Piedmont  High  School  at  Lawndale,  a  boarding 
school  in  Cleveland  County,  because  of  longer  term  and  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  learning,  Connie  wished  desperately  that  she,  too,  could  go.  But 
she  did  not  dare  mention  it  to  her  father.  She  realized  he  was  having  a 
hard  time  financially,  with  the  establishment  of  a  new  home  and  store, 
and  with  little  help  from  his  children  now  that  Claude  was  gone.  Her 
longings  were  intensified  when  Miss  Mary  Hill  talked  to  her  one  day 
about  Annie  Alexander,  a  niece  who  lived  in  Atlanta  and  was  a  stenogra¬ 
pher.  "Maybe  you  would  like  being  a  stenographer,  Connie,  and  you 
might  be  some  day,”  Miss  Mary  encouraged,  and  went  on  to  tell  about  a 
comparatively  new  boarding  school  being  operated  by  the  Methodist 
church  at  Brevard,  in  Western  North  Carolina.  Miss  Mary  thought  Con¬ 
nie  could  possibly  work  most  of  her  way  and  get  the  coveted  business 
training  such  as  Annie  had.  The  seed  was  sown,  and  no  more  rest  was 
to  be  had  by  anybody  in  the  Jolley  family  until  some  plan  was  worked  out 
whereby  Connie  could  "go  away  to  school.” 

She  loved  the  Caroleen  School  and  her  teachers,  all  of  whom  were 
an  inspiration  to  her.  Charles  Cochrane,  in  particular,  had  encouraged 
Connie  to  seek  a  higher  education.  Surely  there  must  be  some  way.  Mr. 
Cochrane  had  said  there  would  be.  Her  father  had  bought  a  typewriter 
for  his  own  business,  and  it  played  its  part  in  further  firing  Connie’s  imag¬ 
ination.  Her  mind  was  made  up.  She  would  have  a  business  education! 
And  she  would  have  a  job! 

Finally,  Willis  decided  he  could  send  his  daughter  to  Brevard  Insti¬ 
tute,  tho  she  must  be  content  with  few  clothes  and  must  work  a  gotxl  part 
of  her  way.  Claude  and  Pannie  came  up  from  South  Carolina  and  accom¬ 
panied  Connie  part  way  on  the  train,  putting  her  into  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Trowbridge  at  Hendersonville,  who,  as  wife  of  the  Institute’s  head, 
was  there  to  meet  the  girls  coming  from  that  direction.  There  were  still 
twenty  miles  to  ride  on  the  train,  twenty  miles  deeper  into  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  before  reaching  the  school  tucked  away  in  beautiful  Transyl¬ 
vania  county.  Connie  remained  there  until  the  25th  of  the  next  May  when 
the  school  closed  for  summer  vacation.  There  had  not  been  enough  money 
for  her  to  go  home  at  Christmas. 

The*  Courthouse  at  Rutherfordton  was  burned  in  December,  1907,  but  was  rebuilt 
within  a  year,  being  ready  for  occupancy  in  late  1908.  This  building  was  in  turn 
replaced  in  1926  with  a  Courthouse  costing  approximately  $250,000. 

William  Howard  Taft,  26th  president  of  the  United  States,  was  elected  in  1908. 
James  S.  Sherman  was  vice-president. 
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In  the  meantime  things  were  going  along  very  smoothly  at  home  with 
everybody  working  hard.  Willis  was  making  good  with  his  store,  and 
crops  had  turned  out  well  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  He  provided 
well  for  his  family  which  continued  to  grow.  A  son,  named  Furman 
Everette,  but  called  "Jack”  for  short,  had  been  born  in  November  that 
year.  Two  new  publications  were  added  to  the  reading  table  in  the  home; 
the  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate,  published  at  Greensboro  and 
bringing  Methodist  church  news  and  pictures  of  church  leaders  from  all 
over  Western  North  Carolina,  and  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  from  which 
Willis  gleaned  many  of  his  advanced  ideas  on  farming.  He  believed  if 
anything  was  worth  doing  at  all,  it  was  worth  doing  in  the  best  possible- 
manner  known.  "Why  waste  time  on  inferior  methods?”  he  would  ask. 
His  views  on  permanent  farm  improvements,  including  rotation  of  crops, 
were  sound,  and  his  advice  often  sought  by  his  neighbors.  He  believed  a 
farmer  should  produce  all  foodstuffs  practical  on  his  farm,  and  his  ever- 
bearing  strawberries,  his  Spanish  peanuts,  fine  home-made  sorghum  mo¬ 
lasses,  yams,  field  peas  and  varied  gardenstuff  showed  he  was  putting  his 
beliefs  into  practice.  February  and  November  found  him  planting  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines  and  shrubbery.  He  loved  flowers,  too,  and  seldom  vis¬ 
ited  a  new  community  without  bringing  home  some  plant,  seed  or  shrub 
to  add  to  his  premises.  Dollie  worked  with  him,  for  she  as  well  as  her 
husband,  liked  having  what  she  needed  at  home;  and  with  the  proverbial 
"green  thumb”  she  displayed  a  gorgeous  array  of  summer  flowers  and 
many  ported  plants.  She  was  the  first  in  her  community  to  produce  blue- 
hydrangea  bloom  on  a  stalk  which  had  previously  borne  only  pink  flowers, 
but  her  geraniums  were  her  greatest  pride  and  joy,  with  their  giant  blooms 
in  varying  shades  of  red,  pink  and  salmon. 

Dollie  was  proving  to  be  the  type  of  step-mother  any  man  might  well 
congratulate  himself  upon  selecting  for  his  children.  Neat  in  person,  she 
was  of  smooth  temperament  and  kind  heart.  No  lines  were  drawn  between 
her  step-children  and  her  own.  Her  home  was  spotless;  her  family  well 
fed;  no  duty  neglected.  "She  almost  criticized  a  neighbor  one  time,”  her 
children  would  laughingly  tell  in  years  to  come.  Dollie  had  observed  the 
ill-kept  premises  of  said  neighbor  who  never  seemed  to  trouble  himself 
with  derails.  He  talked  too  much,  and  he  worked  too  little,  according  to 
her  way  of  thinking.  "Maybe  he  doesn’t  know  any  better,”  Willis  said  in 
a  defensive  tone,  tho  he  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  condone 
sloppiness  and  hap-hazard  practices.  "He  may  not,”  Dollie  conceded,  "but 
it  does  seem  like  he  has  lived  in  God’s  world  long  enough  to  see  how  other 
people  do  things.”  She  felt  a  sense  of  relief  when  the  neighbor  decided 
to  move  on  to  another  community. 
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In  the  year  1909  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  and  Ohio  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  began  operations  in  Rutherford  county,  with  passenger  and  freight 
trains  running  daily  from  Elkhorn  City,  Kentucky,  to  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina  and  return.  A  trip  could  now  be  made  directly  to  Spruce  Pine 
where  relatives  lived  without  the  long  wagon  ride  across  the  Blue  Ridge 
as  formerly  had  been  necessary  when  going  on  the  Southern  to  Marion. 
Dollie  was  cordial  to  Aunt  Margaret  Freeman,  Aunt  Mary  Gunter,  Aunt 
Martha  Rose,  Vina’s  sisters,  and  to  other  relatives  who  came  to  see  the 
children,  entertaining  them  in  her  best  manner.  Three  years  later  when 
Connie  had  completed  her  training  at  Brevard  and  had  gone  to  work  on  a 
job  in  Greensboro,  she  gave  Hoover  and  Ralph  a  week’s  visit  with  their 
kinsmen  at  Spruce  Pine  as  a  gift. 

In  October,  1910,  another  little  girl  was  born  into  the  Jolley  home. 
She  had  blonde  curly  hair  and  big  blue  eyes  and  soon  became  the  house¬ 
hold  pet.  The  name  given  her  was  Nena  Mozelle.  By  the  time  she  was 
three  years  old  she  must  arise  and  have  breakfast  with  the  rest  of  the 
family  at  an  early  hour,  no  matter  how  sleepy  the  little  tousled  head  hap¬ 
pened  to  be.  It  was  a  fixed  rule  of  the  household  that  only  one  breakfast 
was  served.  Another  was  that  of  "eating  what  is  set  before  you  without 
comment.”  If  a  complaint  concerning  the  food  was  inadvertently  voiced, 
the  offending  child  was  politely  excused  from  the  table  on  a  no-return 
basis  for  that  meal.  These  rules  appear  harsh  today  when  all  too  many 
families  follow  the  advice  of  the  late  writer,  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  who  said 
the  policy  of  his  household  was  to  "let  the  sleepy  sleep;”  and  to  modern 
mothers  who  sit  and  plead  with  their  offspring  to  "please  eat  the  good, 
good  oatmeal,  darling — it  will  make  you  big  and  strong.”  And  the  off¬ 
spring  will  not. 


A  Confederate  Monument  was  unveiled  on  Courthouse  lawn  in  Rutherfordton  in 
November,  1910.  A  holiday  was  declared  and  thousands  of  people  from  all  over 
the  county  came  for  the  all-day  ceremony.  Leading  the  parade  were  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  War,  many  of  them  in  uniform,  and  all  marching  proudly.  They  were 
followed  by  hundreds  of  school  children  and  a  large  number  of  the  United  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Confederacy. 

William  Walter  Kitchen  became  governor  of  Norrh  Carolina  in  1910.  Progressive- 
legislation  urged  by  the  governor  provided  better  sanitation  in  factories  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  child  labor  law  which  prohibited  the  employment  of  children 
under  thirteen. 
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"Shortly  before  midnight  on  April  14,  1912,  in  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  about  1600  miles  northeast  of  New  York,  there  occurred  one  of 
the  greatest  marine  disasters  in  all  history.  The  giant  steamship  TITANIC 
— the  largest  vessel  then  afloat — was  making  her  maiden  trip  from  Liver¬ 
pool  to  New  York,  when  she  suddenly  struck  the  under-water  shelf  of  an 
iceberg.  Two  hours  later  the  ship  sank,  sucking  down  all  but  706  of  her 
2,300  passengers,  with  a  property  loss  of  fifteen  million  dollars.’’  (Comp¬ 
tons,  I-J,  Page  3).  The  news  of  the  disaster  was  flashed  around  the  world, 
affording  the  leading  topic  of  discussion  for  weeks  to  come.  Many  notable 
figures  in  the  business,  professional  and  religious  life  of  the  United  States 
were  lost.  Willis  bought  a  copy  of  the  first  b(x>k  to  come  out  telling  of 
the  tragedy. 

Willis  was  glad  when  his  long-time  neighbor  and  friend,  Monroe 
Holland,  was  elected  as  a  county  commissioner  in  1912.  This  was  the  year 
when  Woodrow  Wilson  first  came  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 
defeating  Taft,  the  Republican  nominee,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Pro¬ 
gressive.  Wilson  was  entering  upon  a  period  when  it  was  going  to  prove 
as  hard  to  be  president  as  when  Washington  was  trying  to  maintain  neu¬ 
trality  in  the  struggles  between  Revolutionary  France  and  England  in  the 
late  1700’s.  By  1914  Germany  had  plunged  all  Europe  into  war.  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  warned  to  keep  off  the  ocean  lest  their  ships  be  sunk  by  German 
submarines.  And  in  1915  the  LUSITANIA,  a  British  steamer  was  sunk 
and  the  lives  of  more  than  100  Americans  lost. 

Hoover  and  Ralph  both  went  to  Brevard  Institute  for  study  more 
advanced  than  that  offered  in  the  local  schools.  Pearl  had  entered  the  first 
grade  at  Carol een  under  Miss  Waddell  and  was  now  in  the  second  grade 
with  Mrs.  Eva  Shober  as  teacher.  Jack  would  go  to  school  next  year,  and 
Ernest,  the  last  child  born  to  Willis  and  Dollie  was  one  year  old. 

A  family  canning  outfit  had  been  purchased  by  Willis,  and  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  being  put  in  tin  cans  now  instead  of  the  usual  glass.  Less 
work  was  involved  with  the  new  system,  and  a  better  distribution  of  labor 
achieved  with  more  members  of  the  family  sharing  the  work.  Canning 
was  done  on  a  small  commercial  scale  during  lay-by  time  in  July  and 
August,  with  neighbors  bringing  their  beans,  tomatoes,  peaches  and  ber¬ 
ries  to  be  canned.  Among  the  pleasant  memories  associated  with  the 


Locke  Craig  was  inaugurated  as  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  January,  1913,  and 
during  his  incumbency  the  compulsory  education  law  was  passed,  giving  a  boost 
to  education  in  the  State.  At  this  time  the  Old  North  State  was  well  represented 
in  National  affairs.  Josephus  Daniels  of  Raleigh  being  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  David  F.  Houston  of  Monroe,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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summer  of  1914  was  one  which  had  to  do  with  canning  of  surplus  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  Mr.  Frank  Byers,  a  neighbor  and  truck  farmer.  Three 
of  the  Byers  daughters,  Kansas,  Velma  and  Lucy  came  to  the  Jolley  home 
to  help  with  the  preparation  of  the  products  to  be  canned,  sitting  with  the 
Jolley  family  outdoors  in  the  deep  shade  of  a  tree  where  they  peeled 
peaches  or  strung  beans  "to  the  tune”  of  animated  conversation,  fun  and 
laughter.  But  the  talk  became  serious  when  the  European  war  was  men¬ 
tioned.  There  was  a  possibility,  most  everyone  believed,  of  the  United 
States  being  drawn  in.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  President  Wilson 
with  his  peace  policies  would  be  able  to  avoid  it. 

Willis  was  beginning  to  tire  of  the  mercantile  business.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  now  he  had  operated  his  cross-roads  country  store  and  built 
up  a  satisfying  business.  But  as  his  farming  operations  expanded  and  his 
older  children  one  by  one  had  gone  out  to  set  up  homes  for  themselves,  to 
study  or  to  work,  his  duties  became  too  heavy.  Dollie  waited  on  the  cus¬ 
tomers  during  busy  seasons  in  the  crops,  but  the  arrangement  was  not 
satisfactory  with  her  homemaking  duties  and  care  of  the  small  children 
demanding  her  time.  So  Willis  began  to  toy  with  the  idea  of  selling  his 
stock  of  goods,  his  home  and  the  small  acreage  of  land,  and  buying  a 
larger  farm. 

Right  away  he  heard  that  the  William  Baxter  Farm,  less  than  a  half- 
mile  away  was  for  sale.  Dave  Wilson,  brother  to  D.  M.  had  owned  it  for 
sometime,  and  was  now  building  a  good  residence  on  it.  For  some  reason, 
tho,  he  had  decided  to  sell.  The  land  was  slightly  rolling,  with  good  soil, 
and  had  some  timber  on  it.  A  spring  bubbled  up  near  the  center  of  the 
farm,  sending  its  water  into  Second  Broad  River  which  formed  the  north¬ 
east  boundary  of  the  farm. 

Early  in  1915  Willis  did  sell  out  and  bought  from  Mr.  Wilson.  But 
before  he  could  get  moved  to  his  new  property,  Connie  came  home  from 
Greensboro  where  she  had  been  working  and  persuaded  her  father  to  ac¬ 
company  her  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  she  said  she  was  going  to  "have 
her  crippled  foot  operated  upon  and  made  straight.”  Fie  was  gone  for 
several  days,  leaving  his  daughter  in  Piedmont  Sanatorium  on  Capitol  Ave¬ 
nue,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Michael  Fioke  who  was  later  to  attend  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  Warm  Springs.  The  operation  was  a  complete 
success,  Dr.  Fioke  telling  Connie  before  she  left  that  it  was  possible  she 
would  limp  slightly  from  habit,  but  that  it  would  not  be  necessary.  It  was 
a  milestone  in  her  life.  When  she  got  home  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
she  found  the  family  also  celebrating  a  milestone.  They  were  snugly 
settled  in  the  new  home  on  the  William  Baxter  Farm. 

The  farm  got  its  name  from  the  Baxter  family  burying  ground  within 
a  stone’s  throw,  almost,  of  the  house  Willis  had  bought.  Here  William 
Baxter,  his  wife  and  several  members  of  the  Baxter  family  are  buried. 
Three  marble  tombstones  are  of  particular  interest  to  visitors,  marking  the 
resting  places  of  William  Baxter’s  son,  a  grandson,  and  a  niece  who  were 
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murdered  in  1838  by  a  slave  whom  the  elder  Baxter  had  sold  the  previous 
day.  The  markers  bear  these  respective  inscriptions: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William  Baxter  who  was 
murdered  on  the  30th  night  of  September,  1838,  with 
his  son  and  niece.  Aged  42  years. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  James  Baxter  who  was 
murdered  on  the  30th  night  of  September,  1838,  with 
his  father  and  cousin.  Aged  12  years. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Caroline  Baxter  who  was 
murdered  on  the  30th  night  of  September,  1838,  with 
her  uncle  and  cousin.  Aged  13  years. 

The  Baxter  family  had  settled  in  Rutherford  county  in  the  early 
1800’s.  Many  stories  have  been  told  concerning  the  triple  murder  but 
the  one  most  generally  accepted  is  that  William  Baxter,  Jr.,  had  taken  some 
slaves  to  Georgia  and  sold  them,  and  was  returning  home  with  his  young 
son  and  his  niece  who  had  accompanied  him  on  the  trip,  when  they  were 
overtaken  by  one  of  the  negro  •men  he  had  sold  and  murdered  with  an  axe. 
It  is  said  the  new  master  of  the  slave  promised  to  divide  the  money  with 
him  if  he  would  follow  Mr.  Baxter  and  rob  him.  The  negro  was  captured 
and  hanged,  but  his  new  master  went  free.  A  number  of  small  graves 
without  markers  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  forsaken  cemetery,  mostly  still¬ 
born  infants  of  long-gone  residents  of  the  community.  For  many  years 
the  Harrills  across  Second  Broad  River,  who  were  distant  relatives  of  the 
Baxters,  kept  the  cemetery  cleaned  off  and  in  good  shape,  but  in  later 
years  the  practice  was  abandoned.  In  a  heavily  wooded  spot  on  a  hill,  two 
hundred  yards  distant,  another  graveyard  was  found  by  Willis  when  he 
went  out  to  explore  his  new  purchase.  It  was  the  burying  ground  for 
slaves,  he  was  told,  and  contained  several  unmarked  graves. 

Again,  Willis  was  faced  with  the  task  of  carving  out  a  home  for  him¬ 
self  and  family.  The  shell  of  the  big  house  was  there,  but  no  partitions  or 
ceiling  within,  and  no  underpinning  and  no  paint  without.  The  pressure 
of  the  store  was  now  removed,  and  he  went  about  his  job  with  ease  and 
assurance,  feeling  there  would  be  time,  eventually,  for  all  the  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  place  "bloom.”  If  weather  conditions  were  too  bad  for 
work  on  the  farm,  he  had  plenty  to  do  inside  the  house.  Dollie,  and  even 


Except  among  the  older  residents  of  the  section  and  students  of  history,  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  Rutherford  County  and  Rutherfordton  were  the  center  of 
the  gold  producing  area  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Ami  also,  that  to  Rutherfordton  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  the 
first  gold  dollars  minted  in  its  environs.  To  Christopher  Bechtler,  Sr.,  his  son 
and  a  nephew,  who  were  Germans,  goes  the  credit  for  the  private  mint  in  the 
Rutherfordton  community  where  coins  in  denominations  of  Si. 00,  $2.50,  and 
$5.00  were  coined.  Although  records  are  not  available,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  approximately  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  were  coined  by  the  Bechtlers 
under  the  approval  of  the  Federal  government. 
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the  children,  felt  a  lifting  of  the  strain  imposed  for  so  many  years  by  the 
store. 

The  disastrous  flood  of  1916  took  its  toll  on  the  William  Baxter 
Farm  with  topsoil  washed  ruthlessly  into  Second  Broad  River  and  gullies 
left  where  growing  crops  had  been.  Willis  was  discouraged  but  not  hope¬ 
less.  He  had  the  inborn  spirit  of  the  never-say-die  pioneer,  and  when  the 
rains  were  over  he  went  to  work  repairing  the  breaches.  He  believed  if  he 
did  his  part,  the  Lord  would  not  fail  him,  so  through  storm  and  flood, 
sunshine  and  rain,  he  planted  and  tended  his  crops  and  upon  looking  back 
at  the  end  of  life  found  he  had  always  harvested  sufficient  for  all  his  needs. 
"Where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way,"  was  another  of  his  mottoes. 

Hoover  had  been  away  from  home  for  sometime  now  and  at  present 
was  engaged  in  work  in  South  Carolina.  On  the  31st  of  January,  1917,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Nora  Timmons  of  Greer,  and  shortly  thereafter 
brought  his  bride  home  for  a  visit.  The  family  gave  her  a  cordial  welcome 
—  all,  that  is,  except  Ernest  who  was  going-on  five.  Nora  wanted  the 
friendship  of  the  little  boy,  and  for  several  days  tried  every  known  charm 
to  bring  him  around,  but  they  all  failed.  Finally,  Willis  told  his  baby  boy 
that  he  really  should  love  Nora,  that  she  was  his  sister  now.  Looking  his 
Dad  straight  in  the  eye,  Ernest  said  emphatically  and  with  finality,  "1 
wouldn’t  love  her  for  eight  dollars.’’  He  could  not  understand  why  every¬ 
body  laughed. 

In  February,  this  year,  Rutherford  County  lost  one  of  its  most  out¬ 
standing  citizens.  Raleigh  Rutherford  Haynes  was  native  to  the  High 
Shoals  township  where  he  was  co-builder  of  the  Henrietta,  the  Caroleen 
and  the  Cliffside  cotton  mills,  as  well  as  the  Florence  Mill  at  Forest  City, 
providing  honest  and  honorable  work  for  thousands  of  his  fellowmen.  Mr. 
Haynes  had  married  Miss  Amanda  Carpenter,  a  close  girlhood  friend  of 
Willis’  oldest  sister,  Jane;  and  in  later  years  Mr.  Haynes  had  owned  and 
operated  a  general  store  at  Ferry  where  Jane,  now  Mrs.  Elias  Tate,  and  her 
family  did  all  their  buying.  It  was  through  Aunt  Jane  that  Willis  and 
his  family  felt  a  closeness  to  Mr.  Haynes,  and  experienced  a  sense  of  loss 
when  he  passed  away. 


Thomas  W.  Bickett,  Democrat,  became  the  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1917. 
The  average  citizen  felt  that  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  better  life 
in  a  State  now  forging  ahead  in  business  and  industry.  Juvenile  courts  were 
established,  a  six-months  school  term  provided,  better  treatment  of  prisoners  was 
effected,  and  better  opportunities  for  Negroes  achieved. 
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Conditions  grew  worse  in  Europe  as  the  election  of  1916  drew  near 
in  the  United  States.  Wilson  was  re-nominated  with  Charles  E.  Hughes 
as  his  opponent  on  the  Republican  ticket.  The  results  of  the  election 
were  so  close  the  nation  went  to  bed  on  the  night  after  ballots  were  cast, 
believing  Hughes  would  be  the  next  president,  only  to  awake  next  morn¬ 
ing  with  box-car  headlines  screaming  Wilson  as  the  victor.  The  vote  was 
so  close,  people  were  in  a  state  of  breathless  anxiety  and  suspense  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  all  votes  were  finally  counted  and  official  notice  given  of 
Mr.  Wilson’s  election. 

"President  Wilson  began  to  prepare  a  plan  for  effective  American 
mediation  looking  toward  a  lasting  peace  .  .  .  Germany  replied  by  an¬ 
nouncing  on  January  31st,  her  campaign  of  unrestricted  submarine  war¬ 
fare  .  .  .  the  government  ( EJ.  S. )  began  in  earnest  to  prepare  for  war. 
On  April  2nd,  Wilson  addressed  both  houses  of  Congress  asking  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  On  April  6th  (  1917)  Congress  declared  war  by  over¬ 
whelming  majorities.  .  .  .  This  meant  American  intervention  in  European 
affairs,  a  dangerous  thing  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  country  and  the 
many  racial  antagonisms  in  American  life.  The  President  promptly  made 
it  a  war  for  democracy.  In  all  his  declarations  from  April,  1917,  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  19  IS,  he  preached  a  crusade  for  democracy.  In  that  way  he  influenced 
and  moved  the  whole  world,  lifting  the  more  liberal  elements  of  western 
Allies  to  a  higher  level  of  idealism,  and  putting  the  imperialists  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  her  supporters  upon  a  lonely  defensive  which  was  most’ difficult 
to  sustain.”  ( Comptons  W- 1 09 ) . 

In  the  early  fall  following  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  war, 
Connie  took  a  civil  service  examination  with  a  view  to  going  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C,  where  hundreds  of  girls  from  all  over  the  nation  were  being 
called  to  do  clerical  work  in  the  government  offices.  Willis  discouraged 
his  daughter  in  giving  up  a  good  job,  but  she  felt  she  could  render  a  small 
service  to  her  country  in  this  way,  and  interviewed  C.  A.  Mebane,  head  of 
the  department  where  she  worked,  asking  for  his  advice  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Mebane  approved,  telling  Connie  to  go  ahead  and  work  as  long  as  her 
services  were  needed  in  Washington,  that  her  job  in  the  Pilot  Life  office 
would  be  awaiting  her  if  and  when  she  was  ready  to  return  to  Greensboro. 
Almost  immediately  the  call  came  to  report  in  the  Capitol  City,  and  she 
began  work  in  the  Adjutant  General’s  office  in  early  November,  1917. 

Though  they  were  registered  and  awaiting  induction  into  the  armed 
forces,  Claude  and  Hoover  were  not  called,  both  being  married  and  having 
dependents.  Claude  had  two  sons  and  Hoover  a  daughter.  She  was  the 


W.  '1'.  R.  Bell,  well  known  educator  and  newspaperman  in  county  died  in  May,. 
1917. 
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only  "war  baby’’  in  the  Jolley  family  and  was  named  Elizabeth.  Ralph 
was  still  in  school  and  too  young  to  register.  Nevertheless,  the  family  felt 
keenly  the  anxiety  of  the  neighbors  who  had  boys  in  the  training  camps. 
Many  of  them  died  that  first  year  from  exposure  to  the  bitter  cold  and 
from  the  epidemic  of  Spanish  Influenza  which  swept  not  only  the  nation, 
but  the  entire  world.  In  October,  1918,  the  A.  G.  Randall  family,  close 
neighbors  to  Willis,  were  notified  that  their  son,  Stamey,  had  died  in  camp 
of  influenza.  Seldom,  if  ever,  had  a  more  heart-breaking  funeral  been 
held  at  Oak  Grove  church  than  for  this  youth.  The  full,  direful  reality 
of  the  war  seemed  to  break  upon  the  group  as  it  gathered  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  that  day.  Similar  scenes  were  being  enacted  throughout  the  land  as 
the  epidemic  spread.  In  addition  to  the  men  in  camps,  thousands  of  civil¬ 
ians  died  of  the  disease,  so  new  in  the  United  States  as  to  baffle  the  med¬ 
ical  profession. 

Already  the  dreaded  casualty  lists  from  the  battle  fronts  of  Europe 
were  a  regular  feature  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  Western  Union’s  fateful 
message  beginning,  "We  regret  to  inform  you  — ”  was  making  its  appear¬ 
ance  at  many  a  door,  striking  deep  grief  to  the  hearts  of  the  recipients. 
There  were  few  families  who  were  not  touched  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
Crawford  Bailey,  Dollie’s  nephew,  came  home  with  a  fifty  per-cent  disabil¬ 
ity  and  died.  Many  came  minus  a  leg  or  an  arm,  while  others  were  doomed 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  mental  institutions. 

Finally,  on  the  1 1th  day  of  November  in  1918  an  armistice  was  signed 
and  the  war  came  to  an  end,  allowing  for  an  easing  of  the  tension  which 
had  gripped  the  nation  for  so  long.  Washington,  D.  C.  led  the  country 
in  celebrating  the  event  by  declaring  a  holiday  and  putting  on  a  mammoth 
parade  led  by  President  Wilson  and  other  high-ranking  government  of¬ 
ficials.  Compton  W-110  describes  the  end  of  the  war  in  these  words. 
Quote:  "The  fighting  efficiency  of  the  American  forces,  both  on  land  and 
on  sea,  was  of  the  highest  character.  Twenty-five  billion  dollars  were 
spent  in  winning  the  war,  and  another  ten  billion  loaned  to  European 
enemies  of  Germany.  .  .  .  On  October  5,  1918,  Germany  began  negotiations 
with  the  President,  proposing  the  Fourteen  Points  —  terms  which  Wilson 
had  announced  for  America  and  the  Allies  on  January  8,  1918  —  as  the 
basis  of  settlement.  .  .  .  The  advantages  of  a  "war  for  democracy’  had  been 
so  great  that  few  challenged  Wilson  during  the  struggle.  ...  A  few  days 
after  the  election,  on  November  11,  1918,  the  armistice  was  signed.  Its 
basis  was  the  Wilson  points.” 

The  real  loss  in  the  war,  however,  came  in  the  casualties.  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Encyclopedia  gives  these  figures,  quote:  "4, 355,000  men  in  the 
United  States  were  mobilized  for  service.  Of  this  number,  126,000  were 
killed  or  died;  234,300  were  wounded;  4,500  were  prisoners  and  missing, 
bringing  the  total  casualties  to  above  350,000.” 

Ralph  had  been  anxious  to  enter  the  armed  forces,  but  not  until 
July,  1918,  was  he  old  enough  to  register,  and  ironically  the  armistice  was 
signed  the  very  day  he  was  to  have  reported  for  service. 
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During  Connie’s  stay  in  the  Capitol  City  she  had  her  father  visit  her 
for  a  week  during  Japanese  Cherry  Blossom  time,  and  showed  him  as  many 
interesting  places  about  the  city  as  possible.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
highlights  of  his  life,  as  he  now  saw  the  places  about  which  he  had  read 
for  so  long;  visited  the  Senate  and  House  in  session;  viewed  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  the  National  Cemetery,  and  many  of  the  public  buildings.  Ralph, 
then  a  student  at  Brevard  Institute,  spent  one  month  of  his  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  with  his  sister,  and  became  more  familiar  with  his  nation’s  capitol 
than  Connie  was  able  to  do  in  her  almost  two  years  spent  there. 

Life  in  Washington  during  those  years  proved  exciting  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  Connie.  A  pleasant  home  was  had  with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Charles 
C.  Estes  at  their  residence  on  Irving  Street,  N.  W.;  affiliation  with  Calvary 
Methodist  church  and  its  Epworth  League,  furnished  a  good  church  life  and 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  many  young  people.  Membership  in  the  North 
Carolina,  Club  enabled  her  to  meet  "Tarheels”  from  all  walks  of  life,  in¬ 
cluding  the  late  Josephus  Daniels  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
under  Wotxlrow  Wilson.  Several  years  later  she  was  able  to  renew  this 
acquaintance  when  Mr.  Daniels  visited  Justice  Heriot  Clarkson  at  Little 
Switzerland,  North  Carolina.  Together  with  her  roommate,  Miss  Eva 
Wise  who  hailed  from  Wichita,  Kansas,  Connie  enjoyed  many  a  Saturday 
night  party  at  Old  Metropolitan  Church  where  the  leadership  turned  out 
to  entertain  soldiers  stationed  in  Washington  and  the  girls  who  had  come 
to  do  office  work.  Youth  groups  planned  picnics  by  way  of  boat  to  Mount 
Vernon;  visits  to  Rock  Creek  Park,  Glen  Echo,  the  Zoo.  Weekly  con¬ 
certs  by  the  Marine  Band  on  the  Capitol  steps  were  enjoyed,  as  was  also 
the  opportunity  to  see  good  shows  and  such  characters  as  Sir  Harry  Lauder, 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Billy  Sunday,  and  others.  Sometimes  the  girls  in  the 
Adjutant  General’s  office  had  to  work  seven  days  a  week  for  it  was  from 
here  the  telegrams  went  out  notifying  the  next  of  kin  of  casualties  coming 
by  cable  from  overseas.  And  from  this  office,  too,  must  go  the  answers 
to  many  thousands  of  letters  from  anxious  families  who  wrote  in  con¬ 
cerning  their  sons,  husbands,  and  brothers.  But  there  were  occasional 
holidays,  and  evenings,  and  Sundays  most  of  the  time,  in  which  recreation 
and  sight-seeing  might  be  had.  Life  in  a  Capitol  City  during  war  reflects 
the  heart-beat  of  the  nation,  and  its  inhabitants  never  know  a  dull  moment. 
Connie  loved  it  and  thrilled  to  its  ongoing  activity.  But  there  came  a  day 
seven  months  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  when  a  telegram  was  hand¬ 
ed  to  her  asking  if  she  would  return  to  the  Pilot  Life  office  in  Greensboro, 
and  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1919,  she  went  back  to  her  old  job. 

Another  epidemic  of  influenza  came  that  autumn  and  winter,  but  it 
was  not  as  severe  as  the  first  one  and  fewer  deaths  resulted. 

M  iss  Una  Edwards  became  the  first  woman  office  holder  in  the  county  when  she 
was  elected  to  the  County  Board  of  Education  in  1920. 

Warren  G.  Harding,  Republican,  came  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  in 
1921,  facing  difficulties  such  as  few  presidents  have  been  called  upon  to  face. 
He  made  no  claim  to  greatness,  saying  if  he  possessed  any  particularly  useful 
quality  it  was  that  of  helping  people  to  "march  in  step.”  He  died  in  office  in 
August,  1923,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  vice-president,  Calvin  Coolidge. 
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The  year  1920  brought  a  number  of  changes.  The  18th  amendment, 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  went  into 
effect,  causing  a  sharp  division  of  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  The  year 
brought  suffrage  to  women.  They  voted  first  in  the  presidential  election 
in  November.  To  Rutherford  County  it  brought  the  first  Fair  near  Spin- 
dale;  and  to  the  \V.  A.  Jolley  family  the  first  son-in-law.  Connie  was 
married  to  Romulus  H.  Duncan,  of  Spruce  Pine,  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
and  went  to  Spruce  Pine  to  make  her  home. 

Farmers  were  now  receiving  more  than  six  times  the  price  per  pound 
for  their  cotton  than  they  had  received  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Cotton  mills  were  mushrooming  in  the  State,  with  Rutherford  County  to 
see  Spindale  and  Alexander  Mills  come  into  being  shortly.  The  popula¬ 
tion  as  given  by  the  1920  census  was  above  thirty  thousand,  having  more 
than  doubled  since  Willis  set  up  his  first  home  in  1887.  The  decade, 
1920-1930  was  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  progress  and  good  living  — 
almost  to  the  close  of  the  period.  The  upper  end  of  the  county  got  Lake 
Lure  with  accompanying  development  of  its  natural  beauty  at  Chimney 
Rock;  the  lower  section  saw  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  R.  R. 
Haynes  Memorial  Building.  Many  miles  of  hard-surfaced  roads  were 
built;  schools  were  consolidated  and  a  system  of  bus  transportation  inaug¬ 
urated  for  taking  children  to  and  from  school.  Forest  City  became  One 
in  Ten”  of  the  Nation’s  best  planned  cities,  and  this  fact  was  proudly  dis¬ 
played  by  motorists  on  their  city  license  plates.  Governor  Alfred  Smith, 
of  New  York  City,  Democratic  candidate  for  president  was  defeated,  with 
North  Carolina  "going  Republican”  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  Feel¬ 
ings  against  Smith,  a  Catholic  and  avowed  enemy  of  prohibition,  were 
strong,  and  many  Democrats  who  had  never  voted  anything  but  a  "straight 
ticket”  this  year  cast  their  votes  for  Herbert  Hoover.  Or  left  their  ballots 
blank  insofar  as  a  chief  executive  was  concerned. 

This  decade  recorded  the  death  of  War  President,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
in  February,  1924.*  On  the  16th  of  February  this  year  Connie’s  father-in- 
law,  Washington  A.  Duncan,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  61.  Connie  felt 
that  one  of  the  finest  friends  she  had  ever  known  was  lost  in  his  passing. 

In  the  year  1924  Rutherford  County  lost  one  of  its  leading  citizens. 
Simpson  B.  Tanner  was  a  South  Carolinian  by  birth,  but  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life  in  the  Henrietta,  Caroleen,  Spindale  communities  of 
Rutherford  County  in  North  Carolina.  Like  his  close  friend  and  co- 


*  When  Woodrow  Wilson  died  on  February  3,  1924,  it  brought  a  widespread 
sense  of  personal  loss.  Whatever  may  be  his  ultimate  place  in  the  hall  of  fame, 
he  indisputably  exercised  a  deeper  influence  over  world  affairs  than  any  other 
American  president.  He  was  buried  without  pomp  in  the  National  Cathedral 
at  Washington.  ( Compton’s  Encyclopedia  W-lll) 
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worker,  Raleigh  B.  Haynes,  Mr.  Tanner  was  a  pioneer  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  and  played  a  large  part  in  promoting  the  economy  of  a  section 
where  few  public  jobs  had  existed  prior  to  his  coming.  He  is  remembered 
by  this  writer  as  a  fine,  Christian  gentleman  who  had  the  common  touch 
and  was  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  The  Spindale  House,  a  community  recreation  center,  stands  as  a 
memorial  to  this  man  and  his  family,  all  of  whom  have  worked  tirelessly 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

The  W.  A.  Jolley  family  welcomed  six  grandchildren  into  its  fold  in 
the  1920- 1930  period.  Twin  sons  and  later  a  daughter  were  born  to 
Connie  and  her  husband;  a  daughter  and  a  son  to  Hoover  and  Nora;  a 
daughter  to  Claude  and  Pannie.  Also,  there  was  a  new  son-in-law.  Pearl 
was  married  to  Franklin  Warlick,  of  Fallston,  in  1929,  and  they  set  up  a 
home  there.  Pearl  had  previously  graduated  from  business  college  and 
was  holding  a  position  in  the  office  of  the  Stanley  Company,  at  Fallston, 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 

Ralph,  after  completing  his  school  work  at  Brevard  Institute,  entered 
Fork  Union  Military  Academy  at  Fork  Union,  Virginia,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  class  of  1924.  His  campus 
activities  included  membership  in  the  school  band  and  the  football  team; 
he  was  president  of  the  Ciceronian  Literary  Society  and  editor-in-chief  of 
the  SKIRMISHER.  Following  his  graduation  he  was  associated  with  the 
Wilson-Stamey  Company,  a  wholesale  grocery  concern  in  Rutherfordton, 
later  establishing  a  wholesale  business  of  his  own,  known  as  The  Jolley 
Candy  Company,  and  located  at  the  county  seat.  A  few  years  afterwards 
he  sold  out  and  became  affiliated  with  the  Lone  Star  Gas  Company  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  as  an  accountant.  He  was  married  in  1935  to  Miss  Eva 
Holleman,  a  Georgian  by  birth,  but  at  that  time  living  with  her  aunt  at 
Cedar  Inn  in  Rutherfordton.  Ralph  and  Eva  chose  for  their  honeymoon  a 
month’s  motor  trip  to  California  at  a  time  when  they  could  look  in  on 
the  Rose  Bowl  game.  As  they  returned,  Ralph  related,  they  were  halted 
at  the  state  line  with  an  official  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  they  had  any 
fruit  in  their  car.  "Yes,  1  do  have,”  Ralph  admitted  to  the  officer  —  and 
added,  "a  Georgia  peach.”  They  were  allowed  to  continue  their  way. 

The  late  twenties  and  early  thirties  found  Willis  forging  ahead  with 
his  agricultural  activities.  The  William  Baxter  Farm  was  achieving  the 
look  he  dreamed  about  when  he  became  owner  of  the  place.  The  big 

Uncle  Amos  Bailey,  as  he  was  affectionately  known  to  Vina’s  children,  became 
"Grandpa  Bailey”  to  Dollie’s  children  ami  to  the  whole  Jolley  family.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1835  and  served  with  the  Confederate  army  throughout  the  War 
Between  the  States.  He  died  at  his  home  in  the  Oak  Grove  community  on  the 
31st  day  of  December,  1923,  at  the  age  of  88  years.  His  wife,  Margaret  Harmon 
Bailey  preceded  him  in  death  on  June  1,  1901,  being  69  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  her  passing. 

Cameron  Morrison,  Democrat,  served  North  Carolina  as  governor  from  1921-1925. 
The  building  of  hard-surfaced  roads  connecting  county  seats  was  the  big  achieve¬ 
ment  of  his  administration. 
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house  had  been  underpinned,  re-covered,  a  new  kitchen  added  and  the 
porch  extended  around  the  north  side  of  the  house.  Best  of  all,  it  looked 
"planted”  with  its  shrubbery,  vines  and  flowers  to  add  hominess  and 
beauty.  Several  coats  of  gleaming  white  paint  not  only  protected  the 
house  from  the  ravages  of  weather,  but  made  of  it  a  "house  set  on  a  hill" 
which  could  be  seen  for  many  miles  away.  A  big  barn  with  sheds  and 
other  necessary  out-buildings  were  added  as  the  need  arose.  They  in¬ 
cluded  a  more  modern  sweet  potato  storage  warehouse  than  the  one  he  had 
built  on  the  Holland  place,  and  kept  his  own  potatoes  and  the  crops  of 
several  of  his  neighbors.  A  garage  was  built  when  his  first  automobile 
was  bought.  Walkways  were  built,  leading  to  the  well  and  the  garage  and 
to  the  parking  space  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  three  younger  children,  Jack,  Mozelle  and  Ernest,  were  attending 
high  school  at  the  new  brick  building  erected  half-way  between  Caroleen 
and  Henrietta  and  known  as  Tri-High.  They  now  went  by  bus,  along 
with  Eva,  Alpha  and  Romie  Greene,  Eugene  Holland,  Ralph  and  Addie 
Ray  Vassey,  James  and  Lucille  Webb,  Pauline  and  Loma  Kennedy,  Reid 
and  Reba  Hamrick  and  others  of  the  neighbor-children,  all  coming  to 
graduation  and  going  out  for  a  true  "commencement”  of  life,  some  seek¬ 
ing  higher  education,  ethers  getting  jobs  and  all  getting  married  in  turn. 

In  a  reminiscent  mood,  Jack  related,  "There  were  a  lot  of  things  I 
liked  better  than  going  to  school,  tho  I  managed  to  make  passing  grades 
and  to  complete  elementary  and  high  school,  the  latter  including  a  busi¬ 
ness  course.  I  liked  typing,  but  best  of  all  I  loved  playing  ball.  1  am 
sure  I  could  have  done  well  as  a  player  if  I  could  have  practiced.  I  knew 
the  rules  of  the  games  and  loving  it  as  I  did,  I  felt  that  the  diamond,  the 
basketball  court,  and  the  football  field  were  places  where  1  could  have 
shone.  My  size  was  definitely  in  my  favor  and  my  heart  was  certainly  in 
it.  But  Dad,  like  many  another  father,  even  today,  felt  that  such  things 
were  foolishness  and  a  waste  of  time,  so  I  had  to  go  straight  home  from 
school  and  had  no  chance  for  practice  except  for  a  half-hour  at  noon  maybe, 
after  I  had  swallowed  a  quick  lunch.  The  result  was,  I  never  got  on  any 
of  the  teams.  But  watching  the  others  play  thrilled  me,  and  many  nights 
after  Dad  had  gone  to  bed  early,  I’d  go  to  my  room  across  the  big  hall,  slip 
out  the  window  and  go  see  the  night  games.  Mother  knew  what  1  was 
doing,  but  good  sport  that  she  was,  she  would  protect  me.  If  Dad  hap¬ 
pened  to  hear  a  noise  as  I  was  returning  and  ask  'What  was  that?’  Mother 
would  say,  'Maybe  one  of  the  children  turned  over  in  bed,’  or  'It  could 
be  the  cat  on  the  porch’  or  1  saw  our  neighbor's  dog  around  here  today.’ 
She  never  told  an  untruth,  and  her  answers  satisfied  Dad.  I  was  never 
caught.” 

Mozelle  was  not  concerned  too  much  with  extra-curricular  activities 
in  school,  but  there  was  definitely  one  thing  she  desired  greatly,  and  the 
probability  of  getting  it  seemed  remote.  All  the  girls  were  having  their 
long  tresses  cut.  "Bobbed  hair”  was  all  the  rage,  and  not  only  among  the 
teen-agers,  but  many  of  the  married  women  had  adopted  the  style.  It  was 
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so  new  and  different  as  to  be  considered  stunning.  Only  as  a  young  girl 
can  wish  with  all  her  heart  for  something,  did  Mozelle  want  to  have  her 
hair  cut.  But  Dad,  the  undisputed  boss  in  the  family,  said  "no,”  and  that 
meant  "NO.”  Finally,  Connie  came  home  and  she  and  Mozelle  did  some 
plotting.  Connie  had  a  "bob”  and  too,  she  was  married  now  and  no  longer 
under  her  Dad’s  jurisdiction,  at  least  not  entirely.  She  thought  she  might 
disobey,  at  least  a  tiny  bit.  So  on  the  second  day  of  her  visit  when  Dad 
strolled  over  to  chat  an  hour  with  his  neighbor,  Jason  Greene,  the  girls 
went  into  action.  Connie  cut  Mozelle’s  hair!  Then  they  sat  down  to 
anxiously  await  the  consequences.  What  would  Dad  say?  Would  he  be 
terribly  angry?  Connie  acted  very  casual  when  her  father  came  in,  saying 
"Daddy,  I  decided  to  cut  Mozelle’s  hair  —  don’t  you  think  it  looks  nice?” 
She  may  have  sounded  cool  and  calm,  but  inside  she  was  all  a-tremble. 
Then  a  miracle  happened.  Dad  didn’t  even  scold. 

Nobody  outside  the  Jolley  family  could  ever  guess  there  were  two 
sets  of  the  children  —  four  in  the  first  and  four  in  the  second.  Least  of 
all  did  the  children  themselves  realize  there  was  any  division.  As  Claude, 
Connie,  Hoover  and  then  Ralph  went  away,  there  was  genuine  sorrow  at 
separation  from  the  younger  children.  But  there  were  frequent  visits  back 
home,  and  Pearl,  Jack,  Mozelle  and  Ernest  were  thrilled  when  these  visits 
took  place.  It  was  a  time  to  celebrate,  and  usually  the  celebration  was 
punctuated  with  gifts  for  everybody,  adding  zest  to  the  occasion.  While 
Ralph  was  in  school  he  spent  some  of  his  vacation  time  on  the  farm. 
Ernest  recalls  how  Ralph  went  to  the  field  and  helped  with  the  plowing 
and  hoeing,  and  what  a  boost  it  gave  to  his  morale  —  how  it  lightened 
and  brightened  the  dull  monotony  of  farm  work.  "I  was  just  a  kid,”  Ern¬ 
est  said,  "but  Ralph  would  let  me  take  the  plow  handles  and  make  a  try 
at  plowing.  It  was  uplifting  and  invigorating  to  my  ego.  1  felt  almost 
as  big  as  Ralph,  but  I  had  to  confess  that  nobody  could  ever  be  as  won¬ 
derful  as  he  was.” 

Claude  had  long  ago  decided  to  move  his  family  to  the  farm,  and 
chose  the  Sandy  Plains  section  of  Polk  County,  near  Mills  Spring  in  North 
Carolina.  Finding  himself  in  what  is  termed  the  "Thermal  Belt”  Claude 
put  out  a  peach  orchard  in  addition  to  his  cotton,  corn  and  wheat  farming, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  produced  thousands  of  bushels  of  fine  peaches 
for  which  he  found  a  ready  market  in  Spartanburg  and  other  nearby  urban 
centers.  Later  he  bought  and  operated  a  cotton  gin,  serving  a  wide  cotton¬ 
growing  section  of  the  State.  Not  only  did  he  gin  the  cotton,  but  he 
bought  it  and  the  seed  as  well,  and  marketed  them  as  a  further  service  to 
his  patrons.  Being  civic  and  politically  minded,  he  was  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  county,  serving  at  one  time  as  county  commissioner  and  later  as 
County  Accountant.  A  joke  Claude  liked  to  tell  was  concerning  one  of  his 
neighbors.  Having  cleaned  up  his  own  farm  so  thoroughly  as  to  destroy 
all  briars,  vines,  and  weeds,  even  in  the  fence-corners  and  rough  places, 
Claude  had  no  blackberry  crop.  But  one  of  his  neighbors  who  had  let 
many  of  his  level  acres  grow  up  in  blackberry  briars  did  have  plenty  and 
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the  abundant  crop  was  going  to  waste.  Claude’s  two  young  sons,  with 
buckets  in  hand,  approached  the  neighbor  and  asked  if  they  could  pick 
some  of  his  berries.  "No,”  they  were  told,  "No  sirree!  Don’t  come  to  my 
farm  to  pick  blackberries!  Anybody  can  have  blackberries,  1  say  anybody 
who  tries  can  have  blackberries!” 

An  outstanding  event  in  the  life  of  the  Jolley  family  was  the  annual 
celebration  of  Willis’  birthday.  It  started  back  in  1927  and  was  the  result 
of  a  very  special  invitation  from  the  father  to  each  of  the  children  to  come 
home  on  the  24th  of  October  that  particular  year.  They  had  been  coming 
at  various  and  sundry  times  as  would  be  expected,  but  Willis  wanted  all 
of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  wrote  them  accordingly.  And  come  they 
did,  bringing  their  families,  big  baskets  of  food,  and  presents  for  both 
Dad  and  Mother.  A  photographer  was  brought  down  from  Forest  City  to 
make  pictures.  It  was  a  day  to  be  remembered.  In  the  afternoon  as  the 
family  was  grouped  in  the  living  room,  Willis  brought  out  a  handful  of 
coins,  and  with  a  few  words  of  appreciation  to  his  eight  children  for  their 
love  and  loyalty,  and  for  the  fact  that  all  had  grown  up  to  be  decent  cit¬ 
izens,  none  ever  having  been  arrested  or  put  in  jail,  he  handed  each  a  five- 
dollar  gold  piece  as  a  memento  of  the  happy  occasion.  There  were  few 
dry  eyes  as  the  children  noted  how  deeply  their  father  was  touched.  They 
were  aware,  of  course,  that  he  had  always  loved  them.  They  knew  he  had 
never  spared  himself  in  working  to  raise  them  to  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood.  But  because  he  had  in  the  past  shown  his  love  by  his  works  rather 
than  by  word  of  mouth,  this  display  cf  affection  moved  them  to  tears. 
As  long  as  their  father  lived,  the  homecoming  on  his  birthday  was  the 
highlight  of  every  autumn  for  the  family.  One  year  Willis  decided  to  in¬ 
vite  his  neighbors  and  friends,  his  pastor  and  some  of  the  church  brethren. 
It  proved  to  be  a  happy  occasion  in  some  respects,  but  was  not  what  Willis 
wanted.  It  was  the  presence  of  his  children  alone,  with  their  families,  that 
warmed  his  heart.  Hereafter,  it  would  be  strictly  a  family  affair. 

The  crash  of  1929  dealt  Willis  a  hard  blow.  Overnight,  his  savings 
of  a  lifetime  were  swept  away  in  the  failure  of  his  bank.  He  had  worked 
like  a  slave  since  he  could  remember;  he  had  denied  himself  and  his  family 
many  of  the  comforts  to  which  they  were  entitled,  so  that  a  reasonable 
amount  of  security  might  be  had  for  old  age.  The  children  now  wondered 
how  their  father  would  react  to  the  blow,  and  worried.  His  health  lately 


Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  Republican,  was  elected  president  of  the  United  States  in 
1928,  and  was  the  first  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  new  date  of  January  20th  instead 
of  March  4rh.  Though  much  fine  legislation  was  enacted  during  his  administra¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Hoover  was  defeated  in  his  second  bid  for  the  White  House  in  1932,  the 
defeat  being  due  in  large  part,  it  was  believed,  because  of  the  sting  of  hard  times 
felt  by  the  people  during  the  depression  years. 

Angus  W.  McLean,  Democrat,  was  inaugurated  governor  of  North  Carolina  in 
January,  1925,  completing  his  term  of  office  early  in  1929.  During  his  tenure 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  was  established.  McLean  was 
commended  for  giving  the  Old  North  State  a  "prudent  business  administration”, 
thereby  re-establishing  the  Credit  of  the  State. 
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The  W.  A.  Jolley  Family  in  1927 
Seated:  Mr.  Jolley,  Mrs.  Jolley.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Ralph,  Pearl, 
Claude,  Connie,  Jack,  Mocelle,  Hoover,  and  Ernest. 
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had  not  been  too  good  and  he  would  soon  be  66  years  old  —  the  time  fc 
retirement.  They  were  yet  to  learn  the  stuff  of  which  Willis  Jolley  wa 
made. 

One  of  his  favorite  maxims  through  the  years  had  been,  "Never  cr 
over  spilt  milk,”  so  he  wasn’t  going  to  sit  down  now  and  weep  over  hi 
lost  savings.  There  is  always  some  way  out,  he  figured.  If  one  road  i 
blocked,  try  another.  He  remembered  his  home  and  farm  were  paid  fc 
and  that  he  owed  no  man  anything.  The  land  would  still  yield  a  living 
Besides,  he  was  only  one  in  tens  of  thousands  who  had  lost  their  mone 
in  the  crash.  Many  were  in  much  worse  state  than  he.  The  Lord  alway 
had  taken  care  of  him,  and  Willis  knew  He  would  not  fail  him  now.  Ho\ 
it  was  to  work  out,  however,  tomorrow  would  have  to  tell.  Dollie  stoo 
by,  as  she  always  had  through  tempest  and  sunshine,  receiving  the  news  c 
their  loss  calmly.  Taking  up  the  daily  chores,  she  and  Willis,  in  the  word 
of  Thomas  Gray,  the  English  poet, 

—  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.” 


O.  Max  Gardner,  of  Shelby,  followed  McLean,  moving  into  the  Governor’s  mansion 
in  Raleigh  early  in  1930.  One  of  his  outstanding  projects  was  his  Live-at-Home 
program.  President  Harry  Truman  appointed  Mr.  Gardner  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James  in  1947,  but  he  died  before  reaching  England,  at  the  age  of  63. 
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Willis  followed  political  proceedings  in  the  county,  state  and  nation 
with  keen  and  critical  eyes.  He  read  closely  after  candidates,  sizing  them 
up  as  to  character  and  qualifications,  and  threw  his  influence  upon  the  side 
of  the  man  he  decided  was  best  fitted  for  a  particular  office.  During  a 
political  campaign  many  of  the  candidates  for  office  in  the  county  paid 
Willis  a  visit  with  a  view  to  enlisting  his  support.  To  one  and  all  he  gave 
a  courteous  hearing  but  made  few  promises.  He  wanted  to  be  free  at  the 
time  of  casting  his  vote  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

In  1932  Willis  decided  to  become  a  candidate  himself,  for  county 
commissioner.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  duties  of  a  commissioner,  and 
of  the  opportunities  for  service  which  the  office  afforded.  Friends  and 
acquaintances  now  told  Willis  it  was  his  turn,  and  urged  him  to  enter  the 
race.  In  November  he  was  elected,  together  with  F.  D.  Koone  and  Vance 
Rollins,  and  in  December  was  inducted  into  office. 

But  it  was  an  unhappy  choice  lie  made.  The  worst  depression  in 
history  was  on.  Times  had  never  been  so  hard  as  now.  There  were  no 
jobs;  there  were  no  markets  for  farm  products;  business  houses  were  clos¬ 
ing  daily;  unemployment  was  mounting.  Too  many  local  problems  seemed 
impossible  to  handle  satisfactorily.  Economies  which  Willis  had  en¬ 
visioned  for  the  county  were  impracticable  of  achievement  at  this  crucial 
hour.  The  Board  was  enlarged  by  two  men,  giving  a  broader  representa¬ 
tion  to  all  parts  of  the  county.  But  it  was  a  stormy  two  years,  and  at  the 
next  election  a  Republican  Board  of  Commissioners  went  into  office. 

The  Jolley  household  settled  back  into  its  usual  routine  when  Willis 
was  no  longer  torn  with  the  problems  of  the  county.  Dollie  had  been 
concerned  with  the  worries  which  her  husband  brought  home,  and  was 
glad  when  his  tenure  of  office  was  over.  The  inauguration  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  ushered  in  with  a  banking  holiday  for  the  nation, 
brought  new  hope  to  the  people.  Many  agencies  were  set  up  for  relief 
of  the  untoward  conditions  which  existed.  Soon  some  of  the  money  which 
had  been  lost  by  the  closing  of  the  banks  started  to  trickle  back  into  the 
coffers  of  the  depositors,  and  people  began  to  take  heart. 

The  middle  1930’s  brought  illness  to  Willis.  For  several  weeks  he 
received  treatment  from  Dr.  E.  B.  Harrill  of  Caroleen  and  Dr.  T.  C.  Love¬ 
lace  of  Henrietta,  both  of  whom  advised  that  an  operation  was  necessary. 
Willis  had  passed  his  70th  birthday,  had  never  been  a  patient  in  any  hos¬ 
pital  and  thought  it  was  too  late  in  life  for  him  to  go  now.  But  the  pain 


J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Democrat,  governor  1933-1937.  School  terms  were  length¬ 
ened  to  eight  months  and  the  rental  system  for  school  books  adopted. 
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persisted,  and  local  medication  failed  to  bring  relief.  Finally,  he  allowed 
his  doctors  to  enter  him  in  General  Hospital  in  Spartanburg,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  immediately  underwent  surgery.  For  days  he  lay  critically  ill, 
with  little  hope  being  entertained  for  his  recovery.  Then  he  began  to 
improve,  and  after  awhile  was  allowed  to  go  home.  It  was  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  his  life  when  he  was  carried  to  his  own  room  and  put  in 
his  own  bed.  The  friends  who  had  gone  to  the  hospital  to  tell  Willis  good¬ 
bye,  now  came  to  congratulate  him  and  to  wish  him  an  early  recovery. 
Joyously,  he  shook  hands  with  every  man  and  woman  who  came,  almost 
in  a  steady  stream,  to  his  bedside  the  first  Sunday  after  his  return  home. 
There  were  too  many  visitors,  a  doctor  would  have  said,  but  Willis  insisted 
on  seeing  them  all.  "They  are  a  tonic,”  he  declared. 

Through  that  winter  after  his  illness,  Willis  rested  for  the  most  part. 
His  physical  strength  allowed  for  little  else.  But  he  could  visit  his  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  away  from  home,  and  that  brought  him  pleasure;  he  could 
write  letters  and  cards  to  kindred  and  friends  and  in  turn  enjoyed  getting 
his  mail  which  brought  replies;  and  he  got  keen  pleasure  from  the  visits  of 
his  friends  who  kept  coming  to  sit  and  chat  with  him  on  wintry  afternoons. 

On  the  22nd  of  February  in  1936  Willis’  and  Dollies  youngest  child. 
Ernest,  was  married  to  Miss  Hazel  Biggerstaff,  of  the  Oak  Grove  com¬ 
munity.  Hazel’s  mother  was  a  widow,  and  it  seemed  to  be  an  ideal  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  young  married  couple  to  make  their  home  with  her 
Only  Jack  and  Mozelle  were  now  left  of  the  children  in  the  Jolley  house¬ 
hold.  The  name  of  another  grandchild  had  been  added  to  the  family 
roster.  A  daughter,  called  Doris,  was  born  to  Pearl  and  Franklin  Warlick 
in  January,  1 931. 

A  degree  of  prosperity  had  returned  to  the  nation  following  the  1929 
panic.  Cotton  was  bringing  a  fair  price,  and  crop  diversification  was  com¬ 
ing  into  greater  favor  in  Rutherford  county.  Willis  had  long  advocated  a 
"live-at-home”  program  for  farmers,  and  was  pleased  at  the  gradual  turn 
of  sentiment  in  this  direction.  Jobs  were  becoming  more  plentiful.  Many 
young  men  were  finding  employment  in  the  Cavil  Conservation  Corps 
camps  set  up  by  the  government  through  the  nation.  Re-forestation  was 
one  of  the  many  activities  included  in  its  program. 

Willis  had  always  enjoyed  reading,  and  his  newspapers  now  were  of 
especial  interest.  He  liked  to  watch  the  leadership  which  Franklin  D. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1932 
by  the  biggest  majority  of  electoral  votes  ever  given  to  any  man,  was  to  go  down 
in  history  as  the  man  who  stood  for  a  "New  Deal."  His  swift  and  decisive  actions 
in  dealing  with  the  worst  depression  the  country  had  ever  known  and  his  far-reach¬ 
ing  policies  to  bring  relief  to  a  suffering  people,  won  the  hearts  of  all.  Because 
of  an  abiding  faith  in  his  honesty  and  ability,  the  voters  of  America  sent  him  back 
to  the  White  House  for  second,  third  and  fourth  terms,  breaking  all  precedents. 
The  story  of  his  life  and  accomplishments,  despite  the  handicap  of  crippling  polio, 
reads  like  a  fairy  story. 
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Roosevelt  was  giving  the  United  States,  and  he  liked  to  contemplate  Clyde 
R.  Hoey  as  chief  executive  of  North  Carolina.  Her  Dad  was  interested 
when  Connie  wrote  home  that  her  family  physician,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Peter¬ 
son,  representing  Mitchell  County  at  Raleigh,  had  succeeded  in  having  the 
electric  chair  abolished  as  a  means  of  capital  punishment,  and  a  gas  cham¬ 
ber  instituted.  It  was  the  outstanding  piece  of  legislation  Dr.  Peterson 
got  enacted  that  term,  coming  from  a  Republican  whose  county  was  a  Re¬ 
publican  stronghold.  While  not  agreeing  with  the  doctor  politically  speak¬ 
ing,  Connie  had  high  regard  for  him  as  a  friend  and  physician,  and  was 
proud  of  his  humane  accomplishment  in  this  realm. 

It  was  a  big  day  in  Rutherford  County  when  President  Roosevelt 
made  his  memorable  trip  through  its  borders,  enroute  from  Newfound 
Gap  in  the  Smoky  Mountains  to  Charlotte.  Crowds  in  Cleveland  County, 
Pearl  told  her  father,  were  equal  to  any  found  along  the  route.  The  people, 
she  said,  had  assembled  hours  ahead  of  the  scheduled  time  for  the  passing 
of  the  presidential  car  along  the  by-pass  that  shunts  motorists  away  from 
the  business  district  of  the  Cleveland  county  seat.  But  when  the  motorcade 
arrived,  it  chose  to  go  through  Shelby  instead  of  around.  Seeing  what  was 
happening,  the  crowd  rushed  pell  mell  across  the  intervening  space  be¬ 
tween  the  two  highways  near  the  intersection.  Pearl  related  that  one 
young  mother,  arriving  breathless,  and  clutching  a  five-year-old  child  by 
its  hand,  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  waving  chief  executive.  Watching 
his  car  out  of  sight,  the  woman  turned  to  go  home,  and  glancing  down  at 
the  child  she  was  holding,  was  flabergasted  to  see  she  had  a  little  colored 
girl  by  the  hand  instead  of  her  own  child  which  was  nowhere  in  sight. 


Clyde  R.  Hocy  was  one  of  the  best  loved  and  most  popular  governors  ever  to  serve 
the  Tarheel  State,  being  elected  to  this  high  office  in  1936.  A  colorful  figure, 
wearinga  cutaway  coat,  high  collar  and  cravat,  and  with  his  hair  worn  longer  than 
the  style  of  his  day,  Mr.  Hoey  had  a  command  of  the  English  language  which  was 
a  joy  to  hear.  He  was  a  staunch  Methodist  and  Sunday  School  teacher,  and  an 
equally  staunch  prohibitionist.  The  Alcoholic  Beverage  Board  of  Control  was 
established  during  his  administration,  as  well  as  much  other  important  legislation. 
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Spring  and  summer  1936  found  Willis  anxious  to  be  outside  pre¬ 
paring  land  and  planting  his  crop.  There  was  so  much  to  be  done  in  the 
early  springtime  he  could  not  resist  taking  hold,  and  some  days  he  did  too 
much  and  became  over-tired.  When  not  in  the  field  directing  and  assist¬ 
ing  Jack  with  the  work,  he  pottered  about  the  house,  pruning  trees  and 
shrubbery,  clearing  out  dead  leaves,  setting  new  plants,  mending  the  fence 
around  the  chicken  lot,  doing  all  the  little  jobs  his  trained  eyes  could  see. 
One  day  as  he  was  putting  out  a  small  flowering  tree,  a  neighbor  chanced 
to  come  by  and  stopping  for  a  little  visit,  said,  "Mr.  Jolley,  why  are  you 
fooling  away  your  time  at  such  stuff  as  this  —  do  you  think  you  will  live 
to  see  that  little,  runty  thing  make  a  tree?”  Willis  straightened  up  and 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  answered,  'Well,  I  might;  and  then  again,  1 
mightn’t,  but  don’t  you  imagine  somebody  will  be  here  after  I  am  gone 
to  enjoy  it?”  Then  stepping  over  to  the  nearby  low  porch,  Willis  sat  down 
and  invited  his  visitor  to  do  the  same.  If  you  are  not  in  a  hurry  I’d  like 
to  read  something  for  you,”  he  said,  and  when  the  man  assured  him  he 
had  plenty  of  time,  Willis  reached  into  his  pocket,  took  out  a  worn, 
wrinkled  magazine  clipping  and  read  a  poem  written  by  Will  Allen  Drom- 
goode,  one  of  his  favorites.  Quote: 

THE  BRIDGE  BUILDER 

An  old  man  going  a  lone  highway, 

Came  at  the  evening,  cold  and  gray, 

To  a  chasm  vast,  and  deep  and  wide 
Through  which  was  flowing  a  sullen  tide; 

The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim 
The  sullen  stream  held  no  fears  for  him; 

But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"Old  man,”  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 

"You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  building  here, 

Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day; 

You  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 

You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide, 

Why  build  you  the  bridge  at  the  even-tide?’’ 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head; 

'Good  friend,  in  the  path  1  have  come,”  he  said,  ' 

’There  followeth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
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This  chasm  that  has  been  naught  to  me, 

To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be; 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim. 

Good  friend,  I  am  building  the  bridge  for  him.” 

When  he  had  finished  reading,  Willis  paused,  and  paraphrasing  the 
last  line  of  the  poem,  added,  "Good  neighbor,  I  am  planting  this  tree  for 
him.” 

The  reading  of  poetry  and  memorizing  bits  of  verse  gleaned  here  and 
there  had  long  been  a  pastime  of  his.  Weekly,  or  fortnightly,  letters  to 
his  children  contained  many  clippings  as  well  as  several  sheets  of  ruled, 
tablet  paper  upon  which  the  news  of  family  and  community  was  written 
in  a  bold,  firm  hand.  Pithy  prose  also  intrigued  him,  such  as  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard  wrote.  One  Hubbard  item,  in  particular,  he  copied  and  sent  to  his 
children  as  they  took  jobs  away  from  home.  It  was  entitled  LOYALTY' 
and  read  as  follows: 

"If  you  work  for  a  man,  in  Heaven’s  name,  WORK 
LOR  HIM.  If  he  pays  you  wages  that  supply  your  bread 
and  butter,  work  for  him;  speak  well  of  him;  stand  by  him, 
and  stand  by  the  institution  which  he  represents.  If  put  to  a 
pinch,  an  ounce  of  loyalty  is  worth  a  pound  of  cleverness. 

""If  you  must  villify,  condemn  and  eternally  disparage, 
why  resign  your  position,  and  when  you  are  outside,  damn 
to  your  heart’s  content.  But  as  long  as  you  are  part  of  the 
institution,  do  not  condemn  it.  If  you  do,  you  are  loosening 
the  tendrils  that  hold  you  to  the  institution,  and  the  first 
high  wind  that  comes  along,  you  will  be  uprooted  and  blown 
away  in  the  blizzard’s  track,  and  probably  you  will  never 
know  why.” 

A  telephone  had  for  sometime  now  been  considered  a  needed  luxury, 
although  it  must  of  necessity  be  on  a  "party  line.”  Electric  power  had 
brought  a  number  of  labor-saving  devices,  as  well  as  lighting  for  the  home. 
Water  was  pumped  from  the  well  into  the  house.  A  big  stove,  heated  by 
coal  had  replaced  the  wood  fire  in  a  fireplace,  holding  heat  through  the 
night,  and  requiring  only  a  shake-down  in  the  mornings  to  set  it  going  at 
top  speed.  But  a  Home  Comfort  wood  range  still  graced  the  kitchen. 
No  thought  had  yet  been  given  to  an  electric  or  gas  stove.  There  were 
many  pine  trees  on  the  farm  from  which  the  finest  of  stovewood  could 
be  had.  Each  January  sufficient  wood  was  cut  and  seasoned  to  fill  the 
woodhouse,  assuring  a  bountiful  supply  through  the  ensuing  summer,  fall 
and  winter. 

During  the  last  week  in  January,  1937,  Willis  was  feeling  fairly  well, 
and  being  impatient  to  get  outside  following  the  long  shut-in  winter 
period,  he  went  to  the  woods  where  Jack  was  engaged  in  felling  trees  and 
sawing  them  into  blocks.  Picking  up  an  axe  lying  nearby,  Willis  began 
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bursting  the  blocks  into  pieces  of  a  size  to  fit  the  range.  He  had  always 
liked  this  work.  It  gave  him  fine  exercise,  and  a  feeling  of  preparedness 
to  see  the  pile  of  summer  wood  grow.  Today,  the  sun  was  shining  and 
it  seemed  gtx)d  to  be  alive  and  able  to  work.  Laying  aside  their  tools  late 
in  the  afternoon,  Willis  and  Jack  went  to  the  house,  did  the  evening  chores, 
and  after  supper  the  family  decided  to  drive  over  to  Ellenboro  and  visit 
Hoover  and  his  family  until  bedtime. 

It  was  here  that  Willis  was  stricken  with  a  pain  in  his  right  side,  a 
pain  of  such  intensity  that  he  asked  to  be  taken  home  immediately  and  a 
doctor  called.  Dr.  Lovelace  did  not  confirm  Dollies  theory  that  a  rupture 
had  occurred  resulting  from  the  wood-splitting  that  afternoon,  but  neither 
did  he  deny  it.  The  children  were  called  home,  Ralph  arriving  last  by 
plane  from  Dallas,  Texas,  ttx>  late  to  be  recognized  by  his  father.  For 
eight  days  the  family  anxiously  awaited  some  sign  of  improvement,  but 
there  was  none;  and  in  the  early  morning  of  February  4th,  Willis  went 
quietly  to  his  reward.  It  seemed  impossible  to  his  family  that  one  so 
alive,  so  wide  awake,  so  full  of  good  humor,  so  ready  to  meet  all  of  life’s 
emergencies,  could  be  stilled  in  death.  The  brave,  old  heart  that  had 
known  many  disappointments,  and  the  toil-worn  hands  that  had  loved 
nothing  better  than  work,  were  now  at  ease. 

It  is  at  times  such  as  the  Jolley  family  were  now  experiencing  that 
the  depth  of  neighborly  love  can  be  truly  gauged.  For  the  past  week  the 
house  had  been  full  of  friends,  doing  the  chores  and  sitting  up  through 
the  long  night  watches  in  an  effort  to  relieve  somewhat  the  strain  of 
watchful  waiting  on  the  part  of  Dollie  and  the  children.  Now  they  came 
with  food  and  flowers  and  words  of  true  sympathy. 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  McKinney,  Willis’  pastor  and  good  friend,  conducted 
the  funeral  at  Oak  Grove  Methodist  church  on  a  blustry  Friday  afternoon 
amidst  a  crowd  that  more  than  filled  the  church  house.  Men  from  all 
over  the  county  came  to  pay  their  respects.  The  service  was  brief,  but  one 
remark  made  by  the  minister  was  to  be  remembered  because  of  its  truth. 
He  said,  "Mr.  Jolley  was  a  man  of  convictions;  he  stood  for  something;  he 
was  not  afraid  to  let  his  voice  be  heard  in  defense  of  the  right.”  As  his 
children  thought  back  on  the  more  than  three-score  and  ten  years  during 
which  their  father  had  waged  a  valiant  fight,  THEY  WERE  COMFORT¬ 
ED. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
The  Years  That  Followed 
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Mrs.  W.  A.  Jolley,  autumn  1943 


THI:  YEARS  THAT  FOLLOWED 


Dollie  was  a  little  dazed  as  she  took  up  her  duties  of  homemaking 
and  farming  without  Willis,  but  she  went  forward  in  her  usual  serene,  and 
unhurried  manner,  directing  Jack  and  Mozelle  and  seeing  to  it  that  a  crop 
was  planted,  tended  and  harvested. 

In  December  of  that  year  Mozelle  was  married  to  Coran  Toney  of  the 
Ellenboro  vicinity,  and  because  they  were  needed  so  keenly  to  help  with 
the  work  on  the  Jolley  farm  and  in  the  home,  the  young  couple  decided 
to  live  temporarily  with  Dollie  and  Jack. 

Two  and  a  half  years  later,  in  September,  1940,  Jack  was  married  to 
Miss  Thelma  Phillips  of  the  Harris  section  of  Rutherford  County  and 
brought  his  wife  home  to  live.  That  same  year  Dollie’s  only  sister,  Carrie, 
died. 


Fears  gripped  Dollie’s  heart  as  World  War  II  approached.  Her 
youngest  son,  Ernest,  was  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  be  inducted 
into  service.  Her  grandsons  were  next,  Jolley  Duncan  and  then  Troy 
Jolley.  Claude’s  son,  Floyd,  making  the  army  a  career  and  stationed  on 
the  island  of  Corregidor  in  the  Philippines,  was  captured  on  May  6,  1942 
and  made  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  Japanese.  Here  he  was  doomed  to 
remain  until  released  by  General  Douglas  MacArthur’s  forces  in  February, 
1945.  Claude's  older  son,  Harry,  was  inducted  into  the  service  and  also 
saw  action  in  the  South  Pacific. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1944,  Ernest  was  seriously  wounded  in  action 
by  a  shrapnel  as  he  fought  with  the  First  Army  in  Germany.  When  the 
news  reached  Dollie,  the  young  wife,  and  other  members  of  his  family,  a 
special  prayer  service  was  called  by  friends  at  Oak  Grove  church  on  a 
week-day  and  the  little  church  house  was  crowded  with  those  who  came  to 
pray  for  Ernest’s  recovery. 

In  December  Jolley  Duncan,  with  the  First  Army  and  fighting  with 
the  heavy  field  artillery  in  Belgium,  was  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge’  and 
was  feared  by  his  family  to  have  been  one  of  the  ill-fated  group  of  150 
artillerymen  who  were  reported  captured,  stood  up  in  the  snow  and  shot. 
However,  in  mid-January  it  was  learned  that  Jolley  was  safe  and  going  on 
into  Germany.  Ernest,  after  two  months  in  an  overseas  hospital  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Kennedy  General  Hospital  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  lie 
was  treated  for  eighteen  months.  Finally,  the  boys  all  came  home,  but  the 
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marks  of  starvation  and  hardship  on  Floyd  were  left  in  the  form  of  shat¬ 
tered  health,  and  Ernest  was  on  crutches,  destined  to  be  crippled  for  life. 

Three  grandchildren  were  born  into  the  Jolley  family  during  the 
decade,  1940-1950;  a  daughter  named  Rachel  to  Coran  and  Mozelle;  a 
son,  John,  to  Ernest  and  Hazel;  and  a  son  called  Max  to  Jack  and  Thelma. 

The  years  up  to  1950  passed  slowly  and  uneventfully  except  for  sev¬ 
eral  attacks  of  illness  which  shut  Dollie  indoors  much  of  the  time  and  in¬ 
tensified  her  loneliness.  Death  was  to  again  invade  the  ranks  of  the 
family  that  year.  In  May  Claude  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in 
Polk  County. 

In  February,  1951,  it  became  necessary  to  break  up  the  family  home 
and  for  Dollie  to  go  live  with  Mozelle  and  her  family  who  had  bought  a 
home  near  Ellenboro  and  had  moved  to  it  in  January,  1942.  Jack  and  his 
wife  and  young  son  moved  to  Avondale  and  agricultural  activities  on  the 
William  Baxter  farm  ceased  after  a  period  of  thirty-five  years. 

Eleven  months  later,  after  much  acute  suffering  with  arthritis  and 
other  ailments,  Dollie  passed  away  and  was  buried  at  Oak  Grove  Meth¬ 
odist  church  on  the  27th  of  January,  1952.  Six  of  the  eight  Jolley  chil¬ 
dren  were  with  her  to  the  end  and  their  grief  was  deep  as  they  said  good¬ 
bye  to  one  whom  they  felt  had  been  the  best  mother  in  the  world  —  to 
one  who  had  truly  "fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the  faith.” 
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Claude’s  Home  at  Mills  Spring,  N.  C 


Below: 
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STATISTICS 


ON  THE  FAMILY  OF  CLAUDE 
Married  on  February  19,  1908  to  Miss  Fannie  Lee  Lane 

Children: 

Harry  Lee  Jolley,  born  May  3,  1913 
Robert  Floyd  Jolley,  born  April  30,  1913 
Ruby  Lynn  Jolley,  born  February  18,  1924 

Marriages: 

Harry  Lee  Jolley  to  Ftidora  Bryant,  5-3-1931 
Robert  Floyd  Jolley  to  Virginia  Reepmore,  1940 
Robert  Floyd  Jolley  to  Wilma  Wilson,  9-5-1952 
Ruby  Lynn  Jolley  to  Ralph  Nodine,  5-12-1942 

Grandchildren: 

Harry's  children: 

Clara  Nell  Jolley,  February  8,  1932 

Robert  Ben  Jolley,  July  4,  1933 

James  Claude  Jolley,  September  16,  1935 

Ftidora  Ann  Jolley,  May  22,  1937 

Willis  Alexander  Jolley,  September  22,  194] 

Harry  Lee  Jolley,  Jr.,  January  2,  1945 
Amanda  Louise  Jolley,  June  12,  1947 

Floyd’s  children: 

Ralph  Floyd  Jolley,  May  8,  1942 
(diaries  Robert  Jolley,  January  11,  1947 
Pamela  Flaine  Jolley,  January  20,  1950 

Ruby’s  children: 

Connie  Cheryl  Nodine.  January  13,  1944 
Ronald  Ralph  Nodine,  September  8,  1947 
Dennis  Lynn  Nodine,  November  12,  1951 

Great-Grandchildren :  (  Harry’s  grandchildren) 

Ann’s  children:  "Chip’’  Cleary,  Tony  Cleary 
Ben’s:  Bobby  Jolley 
Nell’s:  Vickie  Roddy 

Deaths:  Claude  A.  Jolley,  May  2,  1950 
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Below:  Family  of  Connie 
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Care  D.  Byrd 
Romulus  Duncan 
Jolley  Duncan 

Mrs.  Carl  D.  Byrd 
Mrs.  Romulus  Duncan 
Mrs.  Jolley  Duncan 


Nancy  Byrd 
Fugene  Byrd 
Carol  Ann  Duncan 
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STATISTICS: 


ON  THE  FAMILY  OF  CONNIE 
Married  on  October  2,  1920,  to  Romulus  H.  Duncan 

Children: 

Twin  Sons,  Robert  Hoover  Duncan 
Romulus  Jolley  Duncan 
Born  July  4,  1921 

A  Daughter,  Margaret  Elizabeth  Duncan 

Born  December  15,  1924 


Marriages: 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Duncan  to 

Carl  Decatur  Byrd,  June  30,  1948 
Romulus  Jolley  Duncan  to 

Miss  Genevieve  Tate,  June  19,  1949 

Grandchildren: 

Carl  Eugene  Byrd,  born  April  9,  1950 
Nancy  Elizabeth  Byrd,  born  February  20,  1953 
Carol  Ann  Duncan,  born  November  18,  1956 

Deaths: 

Robert  Hoover  Duncan,  age  six  months 
(January  13,  1922  —  Pneumonia) 
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Carolina 


Below:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoover  C.  Jolley 


Home  of  Hoover  in  Shelby.  North 
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STATISTICS: 


ON  THE  FAMILY  OF  HOOVER 
Married  on  January  31,  1917  to  Miss  Nora  Gabriella  Timmons 

Children: 

Elizabeth  Adeline  Jolley,  born  Feb.  15,  1918 
Naomi  Hazel  Jolley,  born  November  29,  1920 
Troy  Edward  Jolley,  born  August  6,  1927 

Marriages: 

Elizabeth  Adeline  Jolley  to  Hall  P.  Greene,  June  29,  1940 
Naomi  Hazel  Jolley  to  Frank  Hoilman,  July  28,  1938 
Naomi  Hazel  Jolley  to  Dwight  Biggerstaff,  Dec.  10,  1945 
Troy  Edward  Jolley  to  Martha  Louise  Theisen,  January  13,  1951 

Grandchildren: 

Janice  Louise  Hoilman,  born  February  16,  1940 
Lowell  Steve  Greene,  born  April  4,  1941 
James  Hall  Greene,  born  March  26,  1942 
Joyce  Anne  Biggerstaff,  born  April  16,  1949 
Jennifer  Biggerstaff,  born  May  6,  1954 
Troy  Edward  Jolley,  Jr.,  born  November  20,  1951 
Patricia  Lynn  Jolley,  born  March  5,  1954 
Cynthia  Louise  Jolley,  born  December  4,  1955 


Notes: 

Janice  Louise  Hoilman  was  adopted  by  Dwight  Biggerstaff  (her  step¬ 
father)  and  took  his  name.  This  was  done  while  the  family  was  in 
Hawaii,  in  1953. 

Janice  Louise  Biggerstaff  was  married  to 

Robert  William  Browning  on  February  7,  1959 
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Home  of  Ralph  in  Dallas,  Texas 


Married  to  Miss  Eva  Holleman  on 
the  5th  of  Dec:.  1935 


Above:  Peake's  Home  at  Faelston,  North  Carolina 


Below:  Pearl’s  Family. 


Reading  left  to  right: 

Franklin  D.  Warlick 
Paul  Franklin  Deck 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Warlick 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Deck 
Kenneth  Deck 
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STATISTICS: 


ON  TH1I  FAMILY  OF  PEARL 
Married  on  December  8,  1929  to  Franklin  Decator  Warlick 

Children: 

Hetty  Doris  Warlick,  born  January  5,  1931 


Marriages: 

Betty  Doris  Warlick  to 

Paul  Kenneth  Deck,  February  12,  1959 


Grandchildren: 

Paul  Franklin  Deck,  born  Oct.  5,  1958 
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Bhlow:  Jack’s  Family 


Jack  was  married  to  Miss  Thelma  B.  Phillips 
September  30,  1940. 

They  have  one  son,  Max  Amos  Jolley,  born 
September  1  1,  1947. 
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Above:  Home  of  Mozei.ee  near  Eeeenboro,  N.  C. 


Below:  Family  of  Mozeeee. 


Mozelle  was  married  to  Coran  Justice  Toney  on 
December  18,  1937. 

They  have  one  child,  Rachel  Ann  Toney,  born 
March  24,  1941 
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Below:  Family  of  Ernest. 


Above: 


Home  of 


Ernest  near  Ellen  boro,  N.  C. 
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STATISTICS: 


ON  THE  FAMILY  OF  ERNEST 

Married  on  22nd  of  February,  1936  to 
Miss  Carrie  Hazel  Biggerstaff 


Children: 

John  Alexander  Jolley,  born  March  27,  1944 

Military  Service: 

Entered  July  12,  1943 

Branch  of  Service:  Field  Artillery,  First  Army 
Training  Received  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

Went  Overseas  January  16,  1944 

Wounded  in  action,  by  shrapnel,  at  Aachen,  Germany,  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1944 

Returned  to  Kennedy  General  Hospital,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
January  1,  1945 
Discharged  April  30,  1946 
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GENEALOGICAL  RECORD 


OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  SANFORD  WILLIS  JOLLEY 

Sanford  Willis  Jolley  was  Married  to  Miss  Susan  Elizabeth  Bridges 

May  8,  1851 


Their  Children: 

Jane — Married  to  Elias  Tate,  1868 

Children:  Oliver,  Cora,  James,  Floralee,  Edgar,  Dovie,  William, 
Delona,  Maude,  Charles,  Ef fie. 

Columbus — Born  1855.  No  other  record. 

Elvira — Married  to  James  W.  Matheney. 

Children:  George,  Mary  Anna,  Lester,  William,  Bessie. 

Jesse — Married  (1st)  to  Miss  Delila  McDaniel. 

One  child,  a  son,  Audie  Jolley. 

Married  (2nd)  to  Miss  Susan  Lewis. 

One  child,  a  daughter,  Jessie. 

Willis — Married  (1st)  to  Miss  Vina  Sullins. 

Children:  Claude,  Connie,  Lois,  Hoover,  Ralph. 

Married  (2nd)  to  Miss  Mary  D.  Bailey. 

Children:  Ruth,  Verna,  Pearl,  Jack,  Mozelle,  Ernest. 

Sanford  Willis  Jolley  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  died  in  a  Richmond  hospital,  and  was  buried  there. 

Susan  Bridges  Jolley  was  married  a  second  time,  to  Gamewell  W. 
Tate,  in  1867. 

Children  of  her  second  marriage: 

Reuben — Married  to  Miss  Florence  Tate. 

Children:  Plato,  Cicero,  Kelley,  Jason,  Dennis,  Annie,  Henry, 
Robert,  Lillie  Mae. 

Alary  Frances  (Fannie) — Married  to  Robert  T.  Mooney. 

Children:  Ethel,  Ray,  Fred,  Katherine,  Mae,  Robert,  Frank, 
Lola,  Virginia,  Malva. 

Coy  Calona  (Callie) — Died  unmarried  at  age  of  23. 
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GENEALOGICAL  RECORD 


OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  ANDREW  W1LKERSON  SULLINS 

Andrew  Wilkerson  Sullins,  born  November  26,  1825, 

Was  Married  to  Miss  Susan  Harmon  about  1848. 

Their  Children: 

Margaret — Married  (1st)  to  Robert  Freeman 

(2nd)  to  Merritt  Pendley. 

Children  by  first  marriage:  Susie,  Mary,  Cordie,  Larkin,  Estey, 
Lila,  Virgus. 

Spencer — No  record  other  than  birth  on  October  2,  1852. 

Mary — Married  (1st)  to  Henry  Gunter 

(2nd)  to  Zebulon  Pendley. 

Children  by  first  marriage:  Bobbie,  Charlie,  Alvin,  Maggie, 
Willis,  Lonnie. 

Vina — Married  to  Willis  A.  Jolley. 

Children:  Claude,  Connie,  Lois,  Hoover,  Ralph. 

Following  the  death  of  his  first  wife  in  1859,  Andrew  Wilkerson 
Sullins  was  married  to  Miss  Myra  Elmira  Wiseman,  autumn,  1860. 

Their  Children: 

Martha — Married  to  LaFayette  Rose. 

Children:  Lena,  Jesse,  Nina,  Florence. 

Malissa — Married  (  1  st )  to  Zebulon  Sparks. 

(2nd)  to  Joseph  Smith 

Children  by  first  marriage:  Rettie,  Belle,  Vista,  Kenneth. 

Beuna  Vista — Married  (1st)  to  Mart  Wiseman. 

(2nd  to  Bate  Carpenter. 

Children:  (1st  marriage)  James,  Leah,  Clingman,  Jesse,  Oscar, 
Lissie,  Lochie,  Nannie. 

Jesse — Married  (1st)  to  Miss  Ellie  Wiseman. 

Children:  David,  Erman,  Roscoe,  Gertrude,  Bessie,  Ralph, 
Frances,  Omer. 

Married  (2nd)  to  Miss  Eula  Taylor. 

Children:  John  Everette,  Shirley. 

Susan — Married  to  W.  A.  Toney. 

One  child,  Florence. 

Berry — Married  to  Miss  Susie  Bogan. 

Children:  Nadja,  Estelle,  Bessie,  Tom,  James,  Avery,  Grady, 
William,  Ruth. 

(Continued) 
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Joseph — Married  (1st)  Miss  Blanche  Wiseman. 

One  child,  Eva. 

Married  (2nd)  Miss  Cora  Chapman. 

Children:  Belle,  Carter. 

William — Married  to  Miss  Jane  Pendley. 

Children:  Nellie,  Phillip,  Charles,  Lee,  Maggie,  Annie,  Otto, 
Ralph,  Emmett,  Mary  Sue. 

•c 

Fred — Married  to  Miss  Nora  Pendley. 

Children:  Vina,  Adam,  Ruby,  Jesse,  Winnie,  Waites,  Clyde, 
Lewis,  Lawson,  Gordon. 

John — Married  (1st)  Miss  Allie  Buchanan. 

Children:  Gayetta,  Jeanette,  Harold,  Viola,  Leo. 

Married  (2nd)  Miss  Lydia  Dayton. 

Children:  Margaret,  Andrew,  Jack,  Helen,  Bernice,  Betty, 
Douglas. 


GENEALOGICAL  RECORD 

OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  AMOS  BAILEY 

Amos  Bailey  was  born  September  27,  1835. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Harmon  about  1865. 

Their  Children: 

Andy  Bryson  (Bud) — Married  (1st)  to  Miss  Louetta  Harrill. 
Children:  Crawford,  Pleas,  Esther,  Maggie,  Lillie,  Attie. 
Married  (2nd)  to  Mrs.  Lora  Wiggins. 

(No  children). 

Carrie — Married  (1st)  to  Kenneth  Blanton. 

Married  (2nd)  to  John  Davis. 

( No  children) 

Dollie — Married  to  Willis  A.  Jolley. 

Children:  Ruth,  Verna,  Pearl,  Jack,  Mozelle,  Ernest. 

Willie — Married  to  Miss  Addie  Belle  Bailey. 

Children:  Hoyle,  Reba,  Essie,  Margaret. 
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The  Jolley  Family  Reunions  which  were  begun  on  October  24,  1927 
have  continued  until  the  present  time  with  no  interruptions.  After  Willis 
died  in  February,  1937,  the  dare  was  changed  to  coincide  with  Dollies 
birthday,  March  29th,  and  were  held  on  this  date  until  her  death  in  1952. 
The  current  date  is  the  second  Sunday  in  June  each  year  and  the  place 
is  the  home  church  of  the  parents  and  of  all  the  children,  Oak  Grove,  near 
Ellen  boro. 

A  copy  of  the  1959  Minutes  of  the  Reunion  follows: 


THE  W.  A.  JOLLEY  REUNION 

19  5  9 

June  14,  1959,  was  a  perfect  day  with  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  neither 
too  hot  nor  cool  for  comfort.  This  was  the  day  chosen  for  the  Jolley  Re¬ 
union.  The  place,  as  usual,  was  Oak  Grove  Methodist  Church.  Part  of 
the  family  arrived  in  time  for  services  at  the  church;  others  came  later. 
All  brought  baskets  and  boxes  of  food  which  was  carried  to  the  dining 
hall. 


Coran,  Mozelle,  and  their  daughter  Rachel  were  hosts  for  the  1959 
dinner  and  had  already  started  operations  when  the  rest  of  the  crowd 
arrived.  The  tantalizing  aroma  of  coffee  came  from  the  kitchen  while 
rows  of  glasses  stood  ready  for  tea  and  other  cold  drinks.  Tables  were 
made  ready  for  the  many  luscious  foods  brought  from  the  baskets  and 
boxes.  There  were  many  varieties  of  meats  including  country  ham  for 
which  Rutherford  County  is  famous.  There  were  vegetables,  salads,  breads, 
fruits,  pickles,  and  of  course  desserts,  including  pies,  and  cakes,  each  rep¬ 
resenting  the  finest  handiwork  of  each  of  the  housewives.  Particularly 
outstanding  were  the  delicate  and  delicious  German  Chocolate  Cakes. 

The  Reverend  M.  G.  Ervin,  pastor  of  the  church,  who  with  his  wife 
were  invited  guests,  returned  thanks  before  the  meal. 

ROLL  CALL 


Children  of  W .  A.  Jolley  present 

Connie,  Hoover,  Pearl,  Jack,  Mozelle,  Ernest  . . .  6 

Grandchildren 

Elizabeth  Jolley  Greene,  Naomi  Jolley  Biggerstaff,  Jolley  Dun¬ 
can,  Doris  Warlick  Deck,  Rachel  Ann  Toney,  John  Jolley, 

Max  Jolley  _  _  _  7 

Great  Grandchildren 

Joyce  Biggerstaff,  Jennifer  Biggerstaff,  Carol  Ann  Duncan, 

Paul  Franklin  Deck  . . .  .  4 
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In-Laws 

Rom  Duncan,  Nora  Jolley,  Franklin  Warlick,  Coran  Toney, 
Thelma  Jolley,  Hazel  Jolley,  Kenneth  Deck,  Genevieve  Dun¬ 
can,  Dwight  Biggerstaff  _ _ _ _ _ 

Visitors 

Reverend  and  Mrs.  M.  G.  Ervin 
Mrs.  Jason  Greene 

Mr.  J.  V.  Jones  (Rachel  Toney’s  friend) 

This  year  there  were  twenty-six  members  of  the  family  present  and 
four  visitors. 


CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  THE  FAMILY 

To  start  with,  today  there  was  a  wedding  in  the  Jolley  Family.  At 
5:00  o’clock  this  afternoon  J.  C.  Jolley,  a  great  grandson  of  W.  A.  Jolley 
(Claude’s  grandson)  was  married  in  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina  to  Miss 
Barbara  Joyce  Hill.  We  hope  they  will  attend  the  Jolley  Reunion  next 
year  and  get  acquainted  with  their  kinfolks.  Also,  there  has  been  another 
wedding  in  the  family  this  year.  Janice  Biggerstaff,  great  granddaughter 
of  W.  A.  Jolley  (Hoover’s  granddaughter)  was  married  February  7,  1959, 
to  Robert  William  Browning.  We  hope  they,  too,  can  come  to  one  of 
our  reunions  soon.  Janice  and  Bill  are  living  in  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Our  only  high  school  graduate  this  year  was  Mozelle’s  daughter, 
Rachel,  who  will  enter  Winthrop  College  this  fall.  Rachel  had  a  trip  to 
Washington  with  the  Senior  Class  of  Ellenboro  High  School.  Hoover  and 
Nora  spent  three  weeks  with  their  son  Troy  in  Dallas,  Texas  in  May. 
Connie,  also,  had  a  visit  with  her  brother  Ralph  and  his  wife  Eva  in  Dallas. 
Connie  returned  home  by  plane  enjoying  her  first  ride  in  the  air. 

There  were  two  newcomers  in  the  family  this  year.  Paul  Franklin 
Deck,  great  grandson  of  W.  A.  Jolley  (Pearl’s  grandson)  born  on  October 
5,  1958.  Also  Vickie  Roddy  great  great  grandchild  of  W.  A.  Jolley 
(Harry’s  grandchild)  born  in  autumn  of  195cS. 

The  Jolleys  were  very  happy  to  welcome  Dwight  and  Naomi  Bigger¬ 
staff  for  their  first  attendance  at  the  Jolley  Reunion. 

Lowell  Greene  is  serving  with  the  United  States  Army  and  stationed 
at  this  time  at  Fort  Bragg.  He  expects  to  be  sent  to  Germany  soon. 

We  are  again  happy  to  say  that  there  have  been  no  serious  illnesses 
or  deaths  in  the  Jolley  Family. 

We  are  sorry  the  entire  family  could  not  be  here.  Those  absent  in¬ 
cluded:  Ralph  and  Eva  Jolley;  no  member  of  Claude’s  family  was  present, 
Carl  and  Margaret  Byrd  and  their  children  Eugene  and  Nancy;  Jimmie 
and  Lowell  Greene,  Janice  Biggerstaff  Browning  and  husband  Bill,  1Toy 
and  Martha  Jolley  and  their  children  Cynthia,  Patricia,  and  Eddie.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Forrest  Vassey  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pink  Kennedy  were  invited 
but  were  unable  to  attend.  Each  and  everyone  was  thought  of  and  we 
hope  they  can  join  us  next  year. 

Respectfully  subm i tted , 

Rachel  Ann  Toney,  Secretary 
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